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OR more than a quarter century the 

Missouri State Life has invested its 
millions in first mortgages on improved 
farm lands—withoutl the loss of a dollar. 


Safety +Skill = Prosperity. The Missouri State 
Life enjoys a higher rate of interest than any 
other large Company—and its investments are 
in the safest profitable securities. This very 
large margin of profit is reflected in unusual 
liberality toward the policyholder, the bene- 
ficiary, and the Agent. 


The Company is in a most enviable position to 


aggressively prosecute its extensive program of 
Expansion. 


Our system of Branch Offices is proving highly 
successful. The biggest caliber men are being 
attracted by this, the greatest opportunity for 
leadership offered in the insurance business. Our 
Branch Managers and General Agents are in 
position to offer you the most attractive agency 
contracts covering Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. 
If interested, see them or write us. 


Participate in our Prosperity. Ask 
for our booklet of Company Facts. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Was organized 54 years ago by the then most careful, 





prudent and progressive business men of Michigan 





N ex-governor, John J. Bagley, was its first 
Presidleat, and among its initial Directors 
were men, giants of integrity and ability. Its 
foundation was well laid and the structure has 
been developed along lines both safe and sane. 
The character of its Directory has remained un- 
changed—its present Management is in the 
hands of men who have devoted their business 
lifetime to its purposes, and were well trained by 
their predecessors in office. 


Surplus is 


O part of its more than ninety millions of 

insurance in force was purchased, but 
every dollar of it was carefully selected through 
well established channels for that purpose. 
The Company’s more than fifteen millions of 
assets are represented by hand picked secur- 
ities —80% of which are first mortgages on 
real estate, worth in each.and every case more 
than twice the amount loaned on it. 


Strength— 


Ours Speaks for Itself 


UR non-participating policies are up-to-the- 

minute, meeting the present-day require- 
ments and contain all of the necessary salable 
features. 


Study our premium-rates—we put the word 
“WORTH” in every dollar of premium collected. 


Mr. Prospective Agent, here is a Company with 


an unblemished past and a brilliant future—one 
worthy of your consideration and the considera- 
tion of those persons to whom you hope to sell 
Life Insurance. We do not seek the services of 
those agents who fly from one company to 
another, but offer on liberal terms a magnificent 
home to those men who enter the Life Insurance 
business to stay in it, and build up something 
for themselves. 


WE ARE OPERATING IN THE STATES OF 


Alabama Iowa 
Georgia Kentucky 
Illinois Maryland 
Indiana Michigan 


J. J. MOONEY, President 


Mississippi Ohio 
Missouri Pennsylvania 
Nebraska Tennessee 


North Carolina West Virginia 


A.’ F. MOORE, Secretary 


GEORGE B. McGILL, Supt. of Agencies 
105 West Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INCREASES BENEFITS 


Company Makes Some Changes in 
Its Contracts for Next 
Year 


CONTRACTS SIMPLIFIED 


Gives Full Reserve at End of the Third 
Policy Year as Surrender 
Value 


NEW YORK, Nov. 8.—Another for- 
ward step in the way of life insurance 
policy simplification and increased bene- 
fits to the assured has taken by 
the Mutual Benefit Life, which has just 
announced the intended 
number of new contract forms, 
it is hoped, will be ready for the use 
of its agents early next January. 

Under the new policies the cash sur- 
render value will be equal the 
American Experience 3 percent reserve, 
less any indebtedness at the end of the 
third policy year. For the first policy 
year there will be a surrender charge 
of $10 per $1,000 of insurance, the 
charge being reduced to $5 at the end 
of the second year. There will be no 
surrender charge for dividend additions. 

Paid-up policies issued in exchange 
for surrendered contracts and extended 


been 


of 
which, 


issuance a 


to 


insurance will participate in surplus. 
The table of non-forfeiture values in 
the policy will be on the basis of 
$1,000 of insurance. 
Will Add Accumulation Plan 
In addition to the “Addition” and 
\ccelerative Endowment” plans, the 


company will extend as an option the 

Accumulation” plan, under which divi- 
dends are retained by the company, and 
accumulate at interest compounded 
yearly at the rate of 3 percent or such 
higher rate as may be determined by 
the directors. Dividends so accumu- 
lated will be applied automatically at 
the expiration of the grace period to 
the settlement of the amount then due 
for premium and interest, if sufficierft 
therefor, or, if not sufficient, will be 
applied to increase the term (but not 
the amount) of extended insurance. 
Dividends not so applied may be with- 
Crawn in cash and included in any cash 
settlement made on the maturity or sur- 
render of the policy, or will be trans- 
ferred to the credit of any paid-up policy 
issued in lieu of the original contract. 


Explanation of the Plans 


Under the “Addition” plan, any ex- 
isting dividend additions may be can- 
celled if the insurance has not been ex- 


tended, and the reserve thus released 
may be withdrawn in cash, providing 
the security of any outstanding loan be 


impaired. 

Under the “Accelerative Endowment” 
plan the policy may be restored to the 
Original plan upon evidence of insura- 
bility Satisfactory to the company and 
the reserve thus released withdrawn in 





SEEK END OF TROUBLE 


COLORADO PROBE IS ORDERED 


Governor Directs Newly Named Com- 
missioner to Investigate Mountain 
States Life Case 


DENVER, COLO., Nov. 8. 
of instruction has been sent by Gov- 
ernor Shoup to the newly appointed 
commissioner, Jackson Cochrane, in 
which he requests that proceedings be 
started at once to remove former Com- 
missioner Wilson from office and that a 
complete investigation of the entire 
Mountain States Life embroglio 
made. The new commissioner is author- 
ized to make use of the attorney gen- 
eral in any legal proceedings necessary 
to oust Earl Wilson. He is told to take 
complete control of the department and 
instruct the employes accordingly. 


\ letter 


be 


The governor urges a thorough in- 
vestigation of all of the teatures of the 
Missouri States Life case. He says the 


great amount of publicity that has been 
given this case calls for a definite de- 
cision and Commissioner Cochrane is 
advised to prepare an appeal of the case 
to the supreme court, if justified in the 
best interests of the state. Reference 
is made to the activities of the Colorado 
Life Underwriters’ Association and the 
Managers and General Agents’ Club 
and their activities in undermining pub- 
lic opinion, and the commissioner is re- 
quested to extend the investigation to 
these activities. It is suggested that 
inquiry be made to determine whether 
these associations’ actions are founded 
upon good faith or whether made solely 
for the purpose of preventing the Moun- 
tain States Life from operating. In case 
the latter should develop, legal action is 
to be taken. 

Governor Shoup also refers to the ap- 
pointment of the fire expert, Charles ( 
Fertig, requesting a report, if such ap- 
pointment is found questionable. The 
new commissioner called upon to 
exercise conservative judgment in all 
matters and protect the people of the 
state in insurance matters. 


1s 


cash, always providing that such action 
will not impair the security of a loan, 
if one be outstanding. Under the “Ad- 
dition,” “Accumulation” or “Accelera 
tive Endowment” plans the policy may 
be converted into a fully paid-up par- 
ticipating policy for a sum equal to 
the original amount insured payable at 
the time the original contract was pay- 
with 





able, in accordance its original 
terms, and subject to any outstanding 
indebtedness when the entire reserve, 


together with accumulated dividends, 
any, shall equal or exceed the net single 
premium therefor. 

Settlement Options Provided 


Liberal settlement options are pro- 
vided for. While the policies stipulate 
for monthly incomes; settlements wil! 


be made upon in annual, semi-annual or 
quarter periods as the assured, or the 
beneficiary may elect, the returns under 
such form being, respectively, 12, 6 or 
3 times the income upon the monthly 
basis. Dividends will be adjusted when 
installments are paid upon other than 
a monthly basis. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


| ADVOCATE RATE RAISE! NO CONNECTION WITH 





VIEWS ON DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
Deaths Due to Automobile Accidents 
Have Upset Original Calculations 
Regarding This Feature 


\s the extra mortality, caused | 
through the use of the double indemnity 
clause is studied, it becomes increas 


ingly apparent that deaths due to auto- 
mobile accidents are upsetting all of the 


| original calculations made by the life 
companies in connection with the dou 
ble indemnity clause. At the present 
time the experience of all of the com 
panies issuing the double indemnity 
clause indicates that 25 percent of all of 
the claims paid under the double in 
demnity feature are due to automobil 
and motorcycle accidents. With the 





greatly increased use of the automobile, 
the life companies are experiencing a 
heavier loss ratio under the double in- 
demnity clause, and there are many life 
officials who feel that this subject 
that should be given serious considera- 
tion at this time. The use the double 
indemnity clause has become almost 
universal among life insurance compan 
and it unreasonable to believe 
that the companies generally will with- 
draw the double indemnity feature. In 
stead, the double indemnity clause has 
been rather popularized, and the com- 
panies will have to continue to it 


is a 


of 


ies, is 


issue 
Occupation Not Mortality Guide 


The actuary for a life company who 
has been studying the results under the 


double indemnity clause says ‘The 
numerous losses due to automobile ac- 
cidents are knocking out all of the fig- 


ures on a probable mortality experience 


that we originally compiled. The chief 
point in connection with automobile 
deaths is that they seemingly have no 
connection with the occupational haz 
ard. That is, death as a result of an 
automobile accident comes to the pol- 
icyholder who is engaged in a line of 


work that is in no sense hazardous or 
dangerous. We have had a number of 
losses on women. When we issue a dou- 
ble indemnity policy we _ investigate 
most carefully the applicant’s line of 
work, and if there seems to be any ele- 


nent of danger in connection with the 
occupation we decline to include the 
double indemnity benefit in the policy 
Yet when it comes to an automobile ac- 
cident the character of the work that 
the assured is engaged in seems to mak« 
no difference at all.” 


Cannot Anticipate Losses 


Another official, who is of the 
ion that the double indemnity clause, 
at present handled by the companies is 
a dangerous feature, said, “The pre- 
mium that we charge for the double in- 


op le 


ad 


demnity clause is so low as to be ridicu 
lous in the face of the experience that 
we are getting. When it was a case of 


imply granting to an applicant the dou- 
ble indemnity clause based upon occu- 
pational hazard, then we could antici- 
pate to a very large extent our probable 
mortality experience. Since the automo 
bile has commenced to play such an 
important part in the life of the nation, 
we find that our original estimate has 
not been followed. At present over 25 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 





IMPAIRMENT WORK 


Bayard P. Holmes of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau Explains 
Plan 


DOES INSPECTING WORK 


Its Work Is Confined to Securing Con- 
fidential Information for Various 


Classes of Companies 


In the interest of accuracy and a de- 
sire to deal fairly with an honorably 
conducted institution, Tue NATIONAI 


UNveERWRITER gladly publishes a commu- 


nication from Bayard P. Holmes, prest- 
dent and general manager of the Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau of New York City 
It follows 

NEW YORK, Novy. 8 lo the Edi- 
tor. In its issue of Nov. 3, Tue Na 
rONAL UNverwriter published on the 
first page an article entitled “Medical 
Bureau Act Arouses Interest.” 

Certain statements therein which re 
late to the Hooper-Holmes Bureau are 
absolutely false and we ask that in your 
next issue a correction be made and 


that the latter be given the same promi 
nence as was the original article 


Settlement Options Provided 

statements to which we particu- 
as follows: “The Hooper 
care of the print- 
their distribution 


Che 
larly refer are 
Holmes Bureau takes 
ing of the cards and 
after they are edited by Dr. F. L. 
lenney. secretary of the Medical Sec- 
tion: The claim now made, and has 
been made for some time, that where a 
life company uses the United Service 
3ureau and the Medical Information 
Bureau there is danger of the records 
of these two organizations being ex 
posed to the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 

‘The Medical Information Bureau 
contends that its records are at the dis- 
posal the Hooper- Holmes Bureau 
wherever a life company uses also the 
United Service Bureau. There has al 
ways been a feeling on the part of the 
heads of the Medical Information Bu 
reau that its records were being unduly 
exposed to the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
by reason of that organization's connec 
tion with the United Service Bureau 
Chey say that the information circulated 
by the Medical Information Bureau 
should not be available to an organiza- 
tion like the Hooper-Holmes Bureau.” 
Each of the statements above quoted 
false and misleading and without any 
foundation in fact whatsoever. The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau has no connec- 
indirect with the medical 
service of either the Amer 
Convention or the United 
or has it any connection 
the Medical Information 


is 


of 


1s 


tion direct or 
impairment 
ican Life 
Service Bureau, 
whatever with 
Bureau. 
Confirmation of the 
statements objected to may 
Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, 
Medical Section the 


falsity of the 
be obtained 
secretary otf 
American 


trom 


the ol 
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Life Convention, E. P. Kenyon, presi- 
dent of the United Service Bureau, who 


also has general supervision for the 
American Life Convention over the 
printing and distribution of the impair- 
ment records of the American Life Con- 
vention, and from officials of the Medi- 
cal Directors Association which controls 
and directs the work of the Medical 
Information Bureau, the latter includ- 
ing Dr. Knight of the Metropolitan, 
and Dr. Rogers of the New York Life. 
Bayarp P. Hotmes. 


FUNCTION OF THE BUREAU 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau was 
formed in 1895 to act as a clearing house 
for information relating to accident and 
health insurance. Later its service was 
broadened to embrace the inspection of 
risks and to seek other confidential in- 
formation for life, casualty, marine and 
fire insurance companies. Through its 
12 branch offices and several hundred 
trained correspondents located in all 
sections of the country, it is equipped 
to promptly, fully and confidentially se- 
cure data as to the moral and financial 
standing of applicants for indeninity of 
any nature. The worth of its reports 
may be inferred from the number and 
constant support of its clients, which 
now include practically all of the cas- 
ualty companies and many of the fore- 
most life, fire and fraternal institutions 
of the limited states. It has nothing 
whatever to do with information relat- 
ing the physical impairment of indi- 
viduals, such data being had by the un- 
derwriters through other’ channels. 
Appreciating that the very basis of its 
success rests upon the secrecy with 
which the information it gleans was ob- 
served, the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
takes every precaution to safeguard its 
operations, a fact thoroughly realized by 
its clients. Honorable in all of its deal- 
ings, the Hooper-Holmes Bureau enjoys 
a most enviable reputation. THe Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER would deeply regret 
it if any impression to the contrary re- 
sulted from the article appearing in 
these columns last week. No such im- 
plication was intended and none would 
be warranted. 


DOUBT MISSISSIPPI STORY 





Life Companies Do Not Fear Action 
by State Revenue Agent Under 
Anti-Trust Law 





NEW YORK, Nov. 8.—No credence 
is given in local underwriting circles 
to the report that Stokes V. Robertson, 
state revenue agent of Mississippi, may 
invoke the anti-trust law of that state 
against the life insurance companies in 
an effort to collect penalties somewhat 
along the line of his procedure against 
the fire offices. Company men have 
had no direct advices upon the subject. 

As the life companies are not in 
agreement as to rates or commissions, 
it is hard to conceive any possible 
ground for action against them under 
the anti-compact statute of Mississippi. 
In computing their rates, the life com- 
panies are required by law to figure 
the pure premium according to the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, and are also compelled by statute 
to assume a fixed rate of interest for 
their reserve funds—that for Missis- 
sippi being 4 percent. Loadings for 
expenses are left to individual com- 
pany»judgment, and vary widely. 

Because of the difference in loading, 
and savings from favorable mortality. 
excessive interest earnings or reduced 
expenses, dividends paid by the par- 
ticipating offices differ substantially, re- 
ducing thereby the net cost of the in- 
surance to policyholders. For the rea- 
sons given, life underwriters are not in- 
clined to take the Mississippi story 
seriously. 


H. J. Petwer, district agent for the 
Volunteer State Tife at St. Augustine, 
Fla.. was painfully iniured in an auto- 
mobile accident last week. Mr. Peiner 
has been confined to his home for several 
days as a result of the accident. 




















LIFE COMPANIES AND NON-CANCELLABLE 


Experience in Both Life and Disability Fields Needed in Writing That Class 
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HE Travelers in a recent article in 
Tis company bulletin under the head 

“The Lesson of Experience,” says: 
“Accident insurance which does not pay 
for partial as well as total disability will 
never be satisfactory to the insured.” 
The article concludes as follows: “As 
this company has paid over 800,000 dis- 
ability claims, it feels, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is in a position to ex- 
press a well-balanced opinion on this 
subject.” 

If the experience of the Travelers fur- 
nishes a sound basis for calculation, 
then total and permanent disability, 
noncancellable, etc., as written by the 
life companies, can never furnish satis- 
factory protection in the accident and 
health fields. The two leading ex- 
ponents of noncancellable disability, the 
Pacific Mutual and Continental Casu- 
alty, appear to be divided in this matter 
of partial disability, as the Pacific Mu- 
tual does not include the partial dis- 
ability cluase, while the Continental 
Casualty does. The New York Life 
might also be considered as one of the 
important companies in the noncan- 
cellable disability field, inasmuch as its 
total and permanent disability clause 
treats as permanent and total any dis- 
ability which has continued longer than 
three months. The Pacific Mutual writes 
95 percent of its noncancellable busi- 
ness with the three months’ elimination 
period. ° 


Human or Economic Viewpoint 


Roughly, it might be stated that the 
argument for noncancellable without 
partial disability is the purely economic 
one which most appeals to the strictly 
business man, in that the emphasis is 
placed upon the argument that the in- 
surance is purely against the loss of 
time; whereas a policy that covers par- 
tial disability also seems to include the 
idea of payment to a man for injury re- 
ceived, with some regard, it is true, for 
the time, but largely as a payment or 
compensation for the injury itself. 
There is a fundamental difference in 
accident and health insurance, in what 
might be called the economic and 
human viewpoint. 

Let us take the case of a man, for 
instance, who is riding down to his office 
in his car, the wind shield is shattered 
and his hand, let us say the left hand, is 
injured by the broken glass. After the 
first day or so he is able to sign his 
mail], dictate his letters and do business 
after a fashion. He is not disabled. He 
draws his salary as manager or his busi- 
ness goes on just the same. It is true 
that he does not feel like doing many 
things that he would if he were perfectly 
well, he is more nervous and irritable, 
and he suffers more or less because of 
his iniured hand. However, he has not 
economically suffered anything from the 
loss of his time, at least nothing that 
can be measured. Yet let us say that 
this man has been paying accident and 
health premiums for ten years and has 
never before had an accident. The 
argument that he is really nothing out 
of pocket does not appeal to him. He 
says to himself or the agent: “I have 
heen paying these fellows premiums for 
ten years and now that I have an acci- 
dent they don’t want to give me any- 
thing because I have the nerve to come 
down and continue my work, in spite of 
my injured hand.” 

On the human side he is disgusted 
with accident and health insurance and 
is not willing to listen to reason unless 
he has had purely in mind the proper 
viewpoint in paying his premiums, 
which many men do not. Some men 
will give up under physical disability 
much more readily than others and the 
actual hazard can only be measured by 
taking into account a man’s pertinacity 
or stubbornness in sticking to his work, 
or to manage his business in the face 
of obstacles. If a true measure should 





be obtained the rate should really be 
different therefore in each case, based 
on a man’s will power and his mental 
rather than physical qualities. 

Field for Specialty Salesman 


A salesman who had been successful 
in selling noncancellable disability says 
that in his opinion it is a field for the 
specialty salesman, that it is what might 
be called high pressure salesmanship, 
whereas selling life insurance requires 
long preparation and cultivation of the 
prospect; therefore the viewpoint of the 
average life salesman is not the proper 
one in selling “noncan.” In his own 
experience he has also found that sell- 
ing it purely as a business proposition, 
that is, not paying for the injury or ill- 
ness as such, but rather simply the 
economic value of the time lost, is the 
argument that appeals most to business 
men. If he finds that a man is inter- 
ested in partial disability or compensa- 
tion for a short period, under three 
months, he advises him to buy a small 
accident and health policy in addition to 
the “noncan.” His most successful ap- 
peal is to business men whose time is 
valuable. He sells them “noncan” for 
about $500 a month, following up 


| wherever possible with life policies. 








Needs Both Experiences 


One thing is becoming evident with re- 
gard to noncancellable. A company with 
only life insurance experience is working 
in the dark to a certain extent in selecting 
its risks, relying on the life medical ex- 
amination blank, as the basis for selec- 
tion for noncancellable disability is ob- 
viously different from that for life in- 
surance. For example, man’s examina- 
tion may show that he is more likely to 
die suddenly than after a prolonged ill- 
ness while the examination of some 
other risk may indicate the possibility 
of a long period of illness. A man 
might live out his expectancy in the 
latter case, but would be a bad risk 
from the standpoint of disability insur- 
ance. There is a dearth of experience 
at the present time on risks taken on 
the life medical examination blank, with 
reference to accident and health insur- 
ance. The Pacific Mutual is one of the 
companies which has this experience. 
For years it has issued its “five-point” 
policy, which was a regular life policy 
but which by the payment of an extra 
premium included accident and health 
insurance. These policies were all writ- 
ten on the life basis and by going over 
this experience it is possible to deter- 
mine which of these life risks were 
profitable on the accident and health 
basis and which were not. In writing 
noncancellable disability on the life in- 
surance basis, both life and health-acci- 
dent insurance experience are necessary. 
Not many companies have this. 


Three Different Angles 


‘The noncancellable disability is espe- 
cially interesting from at least three 
angles, as represented by three different 
companies, the Travelers, New York 
Life and Pacific Mutual. When the 
Pacific Mutual announced its noncan- 
cellable disability the Travelers in com- 
petition cut the rate in half. It has now, 
however, practically withdrawn its non- 
cancellable policy. The fight between 
the Pacific Mutual and Travelers on this 
policy is well known. 

The Pacific Mutual takes the ground 
that the noncancellable policy should 
not include partial disability: the 
Travelers is quoted at the beginning of 
this article as stating that no disabilitv 
insurance which does not nav for partial 
as well as total will be satisfactorv to 
the insured. Evidently there is a direct 
conflict of oninion between these two 
comnanies. The New York Life has 
extended its permanent and total dis- 
ability clause to what is practically 
the prevailing noncancellable disability 


| policy, that is, one with a three months 









elimination period. The New York 
Life’s experience and precedent will 
probably be more valuable to the ordi- 
nary life company than that either of 
the Pacific Mutual or Travelers for the 
reason that the latter two are able to 
combine both life and disability experi- 
ence on a considerable scale, written 
from both the life and disability stand- 
points. The New York Life’s extra pre- 
mium is practically the same as the 
Pacific Mutual noncancellable premium 
From the agents’ viewpoint there is 
undoubtedly a distinct difference in the 
writing of life insurance and accident 
and health, even on noncancellable, This 
explains why some life insurance com- 
panies are averse to their company tak- 
ing up accident and health or non- 
cancellable. An agent stated the other 
day that,recently he went into a man’s 
office for the purpose of selling him a 
noncancellable disability policy and 
after he got the man’s attention he for- 
got all about disability insurance and 
launched off into his favorite subject of 
life insurance, coming out with a large 
policy. He had entirely forgotten about 
the noncancellable or disability feature 
and it did not even occur to him to add 
it to the life policy, which he con- 
sidered so much greater and bigger a 
thing than disability. Like all new 
things, it would seem that noncan- 
cellable disability is at present the field 
for the specialty salesman and that it 
will take life men quite a while to get 
into the spirit and way of selling it. 
Participating or Non-Participating 


Another question of great interest is 
looming up in the matter of life com- 
panies entering the health and accident 
field. In the case of participating com- 
panies, shall the health and accident de- 
partment be participating also? The 
Metropolitan has solved this by decid- 
ing that it shall and there is an increas- 
ing belief that the Metropolitan has 
made a great departure in adopting the 
participating place for its accident and 
health department. By going on the 
participating plan in the health and acci- 
dent business a new element is injected 
in that line which may be the beginning 
of greater things. If policies can be 
written at a sufficient gross premium 
so as to cover the many unknown con- 
tingencies, a tremendous amount of cal- 
culating, of speculation and anticipa- 
tion of dangers and evils that may 
never arise will be saved. It is the re- 
strictions and safeguards on points in- 
numerable, many of them undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerated, that has retarded 
progress in the past. The New York 
Life has found its adventure into the 
disability field a profitable and satisfac- 
tory one. If it had attempted to deter- 
mine exactly every element of the 
hazard in advance, even though it knew 
it was on reasonably safe ground, with- 
out having the necessary experience to 
go upon, it would never have made the 
progress it has. 


Must Provide Safeguards 


The stock company which has to fig- 
ure everything out to an exact basis on 
incomplete data will naturally proceed 
with great caution, will throw many re- 
strictions and safeguards to the stock- 
holders about the writing of health and 
accident which would not be necessary 
if it could write a participating policy in 
which the most points would be covered 
by the safe margin in the gross partici- 
pating premium. In all likelihood the 
margin will not be needed, but it gives 
the company the necessary leeway to 
permit it to go ahead. It is this attitude 
which is, many believe, needed in the 
health and accident business which has 
heen a more or less controversial field 
The Metropolitan is undoubtedly mak- 
ing a denarture which will go down 
in history with other innovations 
credited to the various nioneers and nar- 
ticinatine companies will no doubt con- 
sider seriously making their health and 
accident business as well as the total 
and permanent disability and even dou- 
ble indemnity participating in the future. 
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MISSOURI STATE’S NEW 
TRAINING SCHOOL PLAN 


Work of First Class, Now in Field, 
Shows Success of the 
Methods Followed 


MANY EX-SERVICE MEN 


They Have Shown Qualities Which 
Make for Especial Success in 
Life Insurance Field 


r 

The Missouri State Life has made 
formal announcement of a practical 
training school at the home office in 
St. Louis for the development of suc- 
cessful salesmen into high-grade leaders 
in organization work. The establish- 
ment of the school has been under way 
for some time, but official public an- 
nouncement has been withheld until it 
was decided just what the policy and 
scope of the company’s new educational 


plan would be in connection with the 
company’s expansion program. The 
plan adopted has proved, so far, to be 
most practical. 

The training school is being developed 
into a permanent department. Gradu- 
ates of the school will eventually them- 
selves become instructors and leaders in 
organization work, in the meantime 
serving as assistants to branch man- 
agers and in other capacities. The 
school is being conducted along most 
practical lines, one feature being con- 
stant application of principles. 


First Class Now in Field 


The success of the plan has already 
been demonstrated in that the first class 
of men to take the training is now in 
the field doing excellent work. The 
men have received special traming in 
life, accident and health, and group in- 
surance. For weeks they have been 
attending daily lectures by experts and 
after receiving the basic principles of 
successful underwriting, spend a part of 
each day in the field applying their 
knowledge. After experience in the 
field, each man’s weak points are de- 
tected and practice given him to over- 
come them, practically assuring his 
final success as an agent. 

The Missouri State Life was one of 
the first companies to offer a free cor- 
respondence course in life insurance 
salesmanship. This course, consisting 
ot 14 lessons, was prepared several 
years ago and is recognized as one of 
the most practical in use. Agents of 
many companies throughout the coun- 
try have availed themselves of this 
course. The company has never made 
any charge for this correspondence 
course and it has been offered to any 
agent without obligation. 


Part of Expansion Program 


The officers state that the new resi- 
dence school is really the result of an 
urgent company need in connection 
with its expansion program, and the 
residence school, unlike the correspond- 
ence school, is open only to representa- 
tives of the Missouri State Life. The 
company is taking this forward step in 
establishing a practical training school 
tor men who are now successful sales- 
men in order to develop high grade lead- 


ir in oragnization work to meet a 
definite problem with which the com- 
pany is confronted in manning its 


branch offices. In selecting men for the 
important work of leadership, the com- 
pany is seeking only those who have 
proved their mettle. Although the men 
selected are college trained, the big qual- 
ity is demonstrated ability and a fight- 
ing Spirit. 

The company has found some excel- 
lent material for this special work in ex- 


AGENCY MEN’S MEETING 





CONVENTION ON IN CHICAGO 





Committee Held a Session 
Preliminary to the Convening of 
the Officers Association 


Executive 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers met in 
Chicago on Wednesday to complete the 
plans for the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization which will be held in Chi- 
cago on Thursday and Friday of this 


week. Isaac Miller Hamilton, president 
of the Federal Life, is chairman of the 
Agency Officers Association. A. G. 


Borden of the Equitable of New York 
is secretary. The program as originally 
outlined will be followed out, with the 
exception that Philip Burnet, president 
of the Continental Life of Delaware, 
will not be present owing to illness. 
There will probably be an informal din- 
ner on the first night. It is also planned 
to keep those in attendance together 
throughout the meeting, serving lunch- 
eon each day. There are many speakers 
to be heard at the business sessions, 
and Chairman Hamilton plans to start 
the meetings on time so as to get 
through the entire program. A large 
turnout of company executives is ex- 
pected. Among the early arrivals in 
Chicago were Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, and 

D. Field, agency superintendent of 
the National Life of Vermont. 








service men who have not been content 
to return to their old work that offered 
limited possibilities. However, in select- 
ing the men the officers of the company 
were moved from pure business rather 
than patriotic motives. They feel that 
the war brought out the qualities in 
men. The short biographies of five 
members of the first class, which ap- 
peared in the company’s weekly bulletin, 
illustrate the point. Out of the eleven 
men in the first class, seven were ex- 
service men who had done outstanding 
work during the war. 


Type of Men Shown 


A brief sketch of the five men whose 
pictures are shown in the company’s 
bulletin indicates the type: 

Stavert Hudson, Boston, Mass. Grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College. Aviation 
service, flying in conjunction with the 
British R. A. F. Formerly in sales pro- 
motion department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and later 
manager investment service with S, W. 
Strauss & Co., Cleveland branch. 


Robert Burns, Racine, Wis. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Aboard the de- 
stroyer U. S. S. Sterrett, HO. 27, do- 


ing convoy duty between Queenstown 
and Brest, France. Formerly connected 
with the Western Advertising Com- 
pany. 

Wastell Gray, St. Louis, Mo. Avia- 
tion service. Formerly salesman with 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 
Brother of W. Ashley Gray, a very suc- 
cessful life insurance salesman with an- 
other company. 

H. McKee, St. Louis, Mo. Gradu- 
ate of Missouri Valley College and Chi- 
cago University. Officers’ Training 
School, Fort Riley, in charge of train- 
ing troops. Lieut. McKee was formerly 
a teacher and after the war a salesman. 

O. S. Smith, Roadhouse, Ill. An- 
napolis man, in service in West Indies 
and South America. Formerly sales- 

man for Armour & Co. 

In addition to the above, E. B. Thur- 
man, now assistant manager of the 
Cleveland branch, and J. E. Kaufman of 
Kansas City are also members of this 
class who are ex-service men. 





Pennington Bruce, formerly cashier in 
the Kansas City office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, will become cashier 
of the Richmond office Nov. 15. He will 
take the place of R. E. Lewis, who has 
been on the sick list since June. 








TO WRITE 250 MILLION 
THAT IS TEXANS’ 
Business for Year About 70 Percent of 


That for 1920—See Good Outlook 
for Coming Year 





DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 8 —The 
amount of life insurance written in 
Texas this year will approximate $250,- 
000,000. That is the estimate made by 


several insurance men of Dallas who are | 


closely in touch with the situation and 
very familiar with the amount of busi- 
ness likely to be done and already done 
for the year by the various companies 
operating in the state, 

The Dallas companies and 
agents who made this estimate 
their figures upon the amount of insur- 
ance written in Texas in 1920. That 
was $358,000,000. This year the insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
state expect to write about 70 percent 
of the business written last year. That 
would bring the year’s business up to 
$250,000,000. The total amount of life 
insurance now in force in Texas is 
$1,000,000,000, according to insurance 
men in Dallas. 


Four Reasons for Optimism 


Local men expect the insurance writ- | 
ings to be better for the coming year. 
There are several reasons for this: 

(1) The public is being educated daily 
to the needs of life insurance. 

(2) Insurance companies this year | 
have shown the policyholders in Texas | ‘ 
that they do not have to die to get | 
benefits from their policies. 

(3) Good crops with good prices will 
have a tendency to keep life insurance 
selling. 

(4) The insurance men are going to 
make concerted effort to place more life | 
insurance in Texas another year than | 
ever before. 

Speaking of the first cause for in- 
creased selling, Dallas men claim that 
continued advertising, more direct solici- 
tation, a greater number of public meet- 
ings of life insurance men and the public, 
where bankers, ranchers, ministers and 
farmers discussed the benefits of life in- 
surance as protection and assets, has 
awakened the greatest interest in insur- 





ance ever known in the state. This 
work will be continued, the life insur- 
ance men say. 
Policy Loans Aid Agents 
The companies have loaned more | 
money on life insurance policies this | 


This money was | 


year than ever before. 
advanced on policies at 5 percent when 
the banks could not make the loans | 
even at 8 percent. The companies and 
agents in Dallas declare that many a 
policyholder who never realized he 
could borrow money from the company 
on his life insurance has obtained the 
necessary funds from the companies to 
tide them over rough places and is sit- 
ting pretty for the coming year. 

The Texas men are going to organ- 
ize for a more thorough campaign of 
selling next year. This will be done 
through special meetings of agents and 
local associations. The idea is going to 
be “sell insurance, and if your company 
can’t sell the prospect prepare the soil 
for some one else to do it.” 


New Directory for Ohio 


The 1921 edition of the Underwriters’ 
Hand-Book of Ohio is issued from the 
press of Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 
This is one of the largest and oldest | 
state insurance directories. Tue Na- | 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER has published this | 
directory for 27 years. Ohio is an im- 
portant. state from every standpoint. | 
This book gives a complete directory 
of the insurance companies and agen- | 
cies in the state. One of its valuable 
features is a codification of the insur- 
anc laws of Ohio, compiled by J. L. 
Kohl of the Cincinnati bar, 
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| MEDICAL CONTROVERSY 
_ AS VIEWED FROM EAST 


ESTIMATE | 


| Give Reasons Why Medical Infor- 


mation Bureau Should Be 
Allowed Clear Field 


FAVOR ONLY ONE BUREAU 
Why § Single 
ganization Can Best Serve Life 


Recite Reasons Or- 


Companies—Deplore Publicity 





NEW YORK, Nov. 9.—Several 
prominent members of the Medical 
| Directors’ Association of America 


stoutly contend that inaccurate interpre- 
tations have been put upon the motives 
| of the Medical Information Bureau, and 
| that entirely too much publicity has 
been given to a matter that could 
easily have been handled quietly and 
| without stirring up animosity. It will 
be remembered that recently the Medi- 
cal Information Bureau sent out a letter 
to its membership in which it was sug- 


| gested that any company holding mem- 
| bership in another medical impairment 


i 
| bureau take steps to ex from such 
| 


organization. American Life Conven- 
tion companies took this to mean that it 

vas the purpose of the Medical Infor- 
mation Bure: au to put the American Life 
Convention’s medical impairment bureau 
(the United Service Burau) out of busi- 
ness. Viewing the matter in this light, 
American Life Con- 
companies took a firm stand 
would not allow the Medical Informa- 
tion Bureau to arbitrarily legislate the 
United Service Bureau off the map. 
There has been considerable exchange 
of correspondence among American Life 
Convention companies regarding the let- 
ter sent out by the Medical Information 
Bureau, and strong feeling over the 
question has been stirred up in some 


quarters, 

See Duplication of Work 
Those actively identified with the 
Medical Directors’ Association of 


\merica, which has general supervision 
over the activities of the Medical In- 
formation Bureau, say that the Medical 
Information Bureau is not demanding 
anything. It is simply suggesting that 
for the good of the service one bureau 
be allowed to handle all of the medical 
impairment work. It is pointed out that 
under the present system of operating 


there is a duplication of effort. The 
Medical Information Bureau has been 
established for many years. It has a 


large organization and is performing a 
wide service. The United Service 
Bureau, it is argued, is a new organ- 
ization, serves a much more restricted 
territory, and, in the very nature of 
things, cannot provide its subscribers 
with as much information as the older 
organization. Eastern medical men 
say that nearly all of the medical im- 


| pairment information provided by the 


United Service Bureau is also furnished 
by the Medical Information Bureau, in 
addition to which the latter organiza- 
tion sends to its subscribers a great deal 
of material that is never furnished by 
the United Service Bureau. 


Have Been Modificd 


Those who are back of the desire of 
the Medical Information Bureau to have 
a clear field say that the Medical In- 
formation Bureau is simply suggesting 
that life companies use only one service. 
The Medical Information Bureau is not 
making arbitrary demands. On the con- 
trary, it is making every possible con- 
cession, so that smaller companies, 
heretofore denied membership, may 
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$500 


TO 


$2500 


Guaranteed 
to a Child 


Public Savings Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








Operating only in Indiana 


to add to their income by writing 

ordinary life insurance on children 
from age of 1 day to 15 years. Policies are 
issued in sums of $500 up to $2,500. Here 
: is a chance to open new avenues and offer 
IN TEN a larger family service. There are demands 
FIFTEEN for children’s insurance on the ordinary plan. 


OR 

‘ — The Public Savings Insurance Company 
TWENTY began business in 1910. It writes ordinary, 
YEARS intermediate and industrial insurance. It 
now has over $32,000,000 of life insurance 
in force in its home state, $18,000,000 of 
which is on children. 








Ole 2 to all agents a big opportunity 








ISSUED 
AT ANY AGE ! ' 
No one has to introduce this company to 
people of Indiana. It has a large and ag- 
One Day to gressive agency organization that is making 
Fourteen Years itself felt. 





For Further Particulars Write 


Carl G. Winter, President 
Charles W. Folz, Secretary 






Ordinary Insurance 


FOR CHILDREN 





tducation : Business : Marriage 


Home Office: 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

































A New “Ordinary Life Select” Policy 


Issued by the 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ASSUME YOU CARRY $10,000.00 





The Company Will Pay 





For Natural Death - $10,000.00 For Accidental Death - - - $20,000.00 
For bn and Permanent Disabilit » a monthly income to the inoured of - - 7 200. 

For Major Surat ical Operations (Maximum) - - 200.00 
For Loss of Right Arm above Elbow or Loss of Either Les above the | Kneo - . 5,000.00 
For Loss of Ri, pe Arm below Elbow or Left Arm above Elbow - - - ° 3,000.00 
For Loss of Eit below the Knee ° o e e 2,500.00 
For Loss of Left yo low Elbow or Loss Entire Sight ‘Either Eye - - - 000.00 


NOTE—Payments made for disability benefits, loss of limbs or surgical affections, do not deduct from the amount payable at death. 
BEN H. BERKSHIRE, President P. R. SCHWEICH, Sec’y and Supt. of Agencies 




















George Washington Life Insurance Company 


Our 20 Pay Endowments at Ages 60, 65, 70 and 75, and our Monthly 
Income Coupon Bond Policies are growing in popularity. We are 
also writing all standard forms at low premium rates. A few attract- 
ive Agency openings are now available in the state of Ohio. For 
particulars address 


ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Secretary 

















come in and enjoy the benefits of the 
service. It is pointed out that formerly 
a company had to have $25,000,000 in- 
surance in force, and be at least five 
years old, and have written $5,000,000 
in new business each year for five years. 
Under the new plan the age of the 
company is not considered, but it is 
merely proposed that a company that 
has $25,000,000 of insurance on the 
bocks on the legal reserve plan be 
eligible for associate membership, and 
can have the medical impairment service 
of the organization. 

Declare One Service Is Best 


In the opinion of several eastern 
medical men the United Service Bureau 
has too great an advantage where a life 
company uses both its service and that 
of the Medical Information Bureau. It 
is declared that where both services are 
used an injustice is done the Medical 
Information Bureau. It is argued that 
a company should have either one serv- 
ice or the other, and that where both 
services are used there should be no 
exchange of information with a com- 
pany having only one service. The 
chief objection of the supporters of the 
stand of the Medical Information 
Bureau is that the use of both bureaus 
by life companies eliminates the secrecy 
that should surround the records of the 
Medical Information Bureau. 


How Information Gets Out 


An eastern medical director of impor- 
tance explains this objection as follows: 
“Suppose there is a medium sized or 
small western life company belonging 
to the American Life Convention that 
used both the service of the Medical 
Information Bureau and the United 
Service Bureau. Another American Life 
Convention company using only the 
United Bureau Service writes to this 
company and asks for further explana- 
tion of the medical impairment symbol 
The medical director of the company 
using both services gets out his records 
and starts to dictate a letter. He goes 
into the case fully as disclosed by his 
file, but when he gets through with the 
United Service Bureau records he does 
not stop. He goes right on giving to 
his medical director friend all of the 
data that he has on file as provided by 
the Medical Information Bureau. He 
does this as a matter of business 
courtesy. He is perhaps a good per- 
sonal friend of the medical director 
making the request. He feels that he 
is doing no particular harm in giving 
one of his colleagues all of the infor- 
mation that he possibly can upon a risk 
that may be quite undesirable. 


Data Supplied Freely 


“Or take a similar case where there 
are several American Life Convention 
companies in one town. The medical 
directors know each other well. They 
call each other up on the telephone fre- 
quently. Where there is a case under 
scrutiny, the company having the serv- 
ice of both the Medical Information 
Bureau and the United Service Bureau, 
is, of course, called up and asked for 
further particulars. The medical direc- 
tor of a company of this kind has littl 
if any hesitancy about dispensing all 
stepping the bounds, but merely that 
he might be able to help out one of his 
friends, and that perhaps on another 
occasion this friend may be able to help 
him out.’ 


Even Agents Examine Records 


An associate medical director of one 
of the big New York companies said in 
discussing the present differences of 
opinion between the United Service 
Bureau and the Medical Information 
Bureau, “We have first to consider that 
western companies are operating under 
entirely different conditions than those 
prevailing in the east. For instance, 4 
number of companies have been org3"- 
ized in the middle west and southwest 
largely by agents. They are today 
dominated by their principal agency pro 
ducers. They are comparatively sma 
companies with moderate sized home 
office quarters. The leading writers 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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SENATE TAKES FINAL 
ACTION ON TAX BILL 





Conference Committee of House 
and Senate Now at 
Work 





15 PER CENT INCOME TAX 





Replaces Premium Taxes and Places 
All Insurance Companies on 
Equal Basis 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.— 
The Senate has completed its considera- 
tion of the pending revenue bill and 
the measure is now to be considered by 
a conference committee of members of 
the Senate finance committee and the 
House ways and means committee, 
which will endeavor to iron out the dif- 
ferences that have arisen between the 
two branches of Congress growing out 
of the action of the Senate in materially 


amending the bill as passed by the 
House. 

The bill in its present form provides 
for the taxation of life companies on 
and after Jan. 1, 1922, at the rate of 15 
percent of the net income from sources 
within the United States—interest, divi- 
dends and rents. 


Deductions from Income 


“Net income” is defined as meaning 
gross income less— 

(1) Interest from tax exempt secur- 
ities; 

(2) An amount equal to the excess, if 
any, over the deduction above referred 
to, of 4 percent of the mean of the re- 
serve funds required by law and held 
at the beginning and end of the taxable 
year, plus, in the case of companies 
writing combined life, health and acci- 
dent policies on the weekly payment 
plan, not subject to cancellation, 4 per- 
cent of the mean of such reserve funds 
(not required by law) held at the be- 
ginning and end of the taxable year, as 
the commissioner finds to be necessary 
for the protection of the holders of such 
policies only; 

(3) The amount received as dividends 
a) from a domestic corporation or (b) 
any foreign corporation when it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue that more 
than 50 percent of the gross income of 
such corpgration for the three-year 
period preceding the distribution of 
such dividends was derived from sources 
within the United States. 


Similar to Other Corporations 


(4) An amount equal to 2 percent of 
sums held for the payment of dividends 
deferred for a period of not less than 
hve years from date of the policy con- 
tract; 

(5) Investment expenses not to ex- 
eed one-fourth of 1 percent of the book 

lue of the invested assets; 

(6) Real estate taxes; 

7) A reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property, 
neluding a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence. 

8) Interest paid on indebtedness 
ther than that incurred in carrying of 
hligations or securities. In the case 
t obligations of the United States is- 

sued after Sept. 24, 1917, an allowance 
may be taken in the 1921 returns equal 

the difference between the amount of 
interest paid in carrying such secur- 

s and that received from the gov- 
ernment, 

(9) In the case of a domestic life 
company, the net income of which is 
*25.000 or less, a specific exemption of 
$2,000 is made. , 

_ It is provided that no deductions may 
e made under (6) and (7) above un- 














less, where such real estate is occupied 


Excellent 
Agency 
Opportunities 
in 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 
West Virginia 





All Big Ones 


HERE are no “little” Lincoln 
Life policies. 


Applications for so called “little” 
policies are treated with the same 
earnest deference in the Lincoln 
Life Home Office as the “big” 


ones. 


All Lincoln Life co-operators 
understand that the little policies 
are of the same vital importance 
in their service of protection as 
those which run into six figures. 


So every application for a Lincoln 
Life policy is given prompt and 
and careful attention. The re- 
sult is that policies are issued on 
nearly every application mailed 
in to the Home Office and the 
delivery of “big” ones and “little” 
ones alike are made to the agent 
in record breaking time. 


(INK UP (wiv He) LINCOLN) 








The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building 


Now More Than $190,000,000 in Force. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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by the company, there is shown in the 
return of gross income the rental value 
of the space so occupied. 

Foreign Life Companies 


In the case of a foreign life com- 
pany, the amount of its net income for 
any taxable year from sources within 
the United States shall be the same 
proportion of its net income for the tax- 
able year from sources within and with- 
out the United States, which the reserve 
funds required by law and held by it at 
the end of the taxable year upon busi- 
ness transacted within the United States 
is of the reserve funds held by it at the 
end of the taxable year upon all busi- 
ness transacted. 

Insurance Benefits Deductible 


All companies other than life and mu- 
tual companies will be taxed at the rate 
of 15 percent of their investment and 
underwriting income on the basis of the 
annual statement approved by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Among the deductions 
allowed is an exemption from personal 
returns of the proceeds of life policies 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 








paid upon death of the insured and 
amount received by insured as a return 
of premiums on life insurance, endow- 
ments, or annuity contracts, either dur- 
ing the term or at the maturity of con- 
tract or surrender of it. The Senate 
declined to exempt premiums paid on 
any life policy covering the life of any 
officer or employe, or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or in- 
directly beneficiary under such policy. 
The corporate capital stock tax is to be 
continued, although the rate is increased 
from $1 to $2 per $1,000 value of the 
stock where the total value is over 
$3,000,000. 
Calls for Higher Estate Tax 


The Senate has arrived at materially 
higher estate taxes. The bill as it was 
passed by the House provided a maxi- 
mum estate tax of 25 percent on the 
amount by which a net estate exceeds 
$10,000,000, but the bill as passed by the 
Senate limits that rate to estates of 
more than $10,000,000 and not exceed- 
ing $15,000,000, and adds additional 





LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


IND. 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


PRESIDENT 





brackets of 30 percent on estates be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $25,000,000; 35 
percent between $25,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000; 40 percent between $50,000,000 
and $100,000,000, and on the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds the latter 
figure a tax of 50 percent is to be im- 
posed. 

Existing law regarding the inclusion 
of insurance in the return made upon 
an estate is to be continued in the new 
law. 

Replaces Other Taxes 


Section 504 of the present law prescrib- 
ing taxes on insurance will be repealed. 
Included is the tax equivalent to 8 cents 
on each $100 or fractional part thereof 
of the amount for which any life is 
insured; the tax amounting to 40 per- 
cent of the first weekly premium on 
industrial or weekly payment policies; 
of 1 cent on each $1 or fractional part 
thereof of the premium charged for 
casualty insurance. 

“We have abolished all of the taxes 
on premiums,” said Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah, who had in charge the insur- 
ance provisions of the proposed law, 















“and all insurance companies will be put 

on one basis ard under one form of tax- 
ation. The insurance companies of the 
United States have felt that the exist- 
ing law is rather cumbersome and in 
some cases unfair. They were not ask- 
ing for any decrease in the amount of 
tax to be collected. In fact, the plan 
which has been agreed upon will raise 
more revenue than the existing law; but 
it simplifies it and all companies are 
treated alike. All the companies in the 
United States, as far as I know, have 
agreed to the new plan. The Senate 
proposed a similar plan in 1918, but the 
House objected to it in conference.” 


ADVOCATE RAISE IN RATES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
percent of all of the claims that we re- 
ceive because of the use of the double 
indemnity clause are a result of automo- 
bile accidents, and yet here is a cause 
of claims that we cannot regulate in the 


rate. 
Says Rates Are Too Low 


“We have no means of telling what 
policyholders are liable to die as a re- 
sult of an automobile accident. We 
have some hope of judging our experi- 
ence under the double indemnity clause 
when it is a case of passing upon the 
occupation in which the insured is en- 
gaged. Here we are collecting from 
$1.50 to $3 per $1,000 extra premium for 
a hazard that is now far greater than 
we ever thought it was going to be. 
Why, one claim will put us in the red 
ink for five or ten years. As a matter of 
fact, most companies collect from $1.75 
to $2 per $1,000 extra premium for the 
double indemnity coverage. This rate is 
being charged because the companies 
have no elaborate experience upon 
which to base a rate. That the rates for 
double indemnity coverage are entirely 
too low seems to me to be perfectly 
obvious to anyone who has made a 
study of the results under the double 
indemnity clause.” 


Time for Rate Increase 


The vice-president of one of the life 
companies who feels that the time has 
arrived for taking steps to improve the 
present method of handling double in- 
demnity coverage comments in this 
way, “To simply go along charging our 
present rates for double indemnity is to 
refuse to recognize the fact that we 
have experienced a much higher loss 
ratio as a result of the double indem- 
nity clause than originally anticipated, 
and that there is no rhyme or reason 
for extending to policyholders such lib- 
eral coverage for such a small charge. 
No one will argue the point that deaths 
as a result of automobile accidents are 
going to be more numerous in the fu- 
ture than they have been in the past. 
Automobile sales are increasing all of 
the time. The use of the automobile is 
extending to larger proportions of the 
population. More cheap cars are being 
manufactured. More inexperienced 
drivers are menacing society. Men by 
the thousands without responsibility 
are daily driving motor cars through 
the large cities of the country. 


Hazard Will Be Greater 


“The saturation point in the sale of 
automobiles has by no means been 
reached. In other words, every year 
there will be more automobiles in use, 
and more automobiles in use means 
more deaths and accidents due to auto- 
mobiles. These are the plain facts that 
can be recognized by anyone. With an 
increase in mortality experience due to 
the use of the double indemnity, abso- 
lutely certain, what excuse is there tor 
continuing to charge such a small extra 
premium for this feature? It seems to 
me that companies should recognize 
that the widespread use of the automo- 
biles has changed the whole complexion 
of the underwriting of double indemnity 
business, and that there should be an 
increase in rates for this coverage with- 
out further delay.” 


Edward H. Hezlett, Assistant actuary 
of the Connecticut General, will lecture 
on “Types of Policy Contracts” at the 
=. Institute in Hartford, Conn. 
Nov. 
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REDUCE MORTALITY BY 
HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


Interesting Results From Experi- 
ment Conducted by the 
Metropolitan Life 


DROPS TO 53 PER CENT 


Net Saving to Company on Group Cov- 
ering 5 Percent of Policy- 
holders Was $77,100 


NEW YORK, Nov. 8.—The Metro- 
politan Life recently spent $40,000 on 
periodic health examinations for 6,000 
male policyholders. These examina- 
tions, wholly voluntary in nature, began 
in 1914 and were carried over a six- 
year period—taken, it must be noted, 
by only 5 percent of the 1,214,000 that 
could have had the tests. At the end 
of this six-year period physicians and 
actuaries found that the mortality 
among this group had been reduced to 
53 percent of that expected. To the 
group this meant that only 217 men had 
died where 412 had been expected to 
die. Exactly 195 lives had been saved. 
To the company, on the other hand, 
this meant a saving of $126,477 in death 
claims. Deducting $8,900 for home of- 
fice expenses, and $40,000 for the ex- 
pense of examinations, given by the 
Life Extension Institute, the net profit 
to the Metropolitan, as attested by the 
cempany’s own officers, was $77,100, 
in an experiment affecting only 5 per- 
cent of the eligible policyholders. 


Shown at Convention 


These facts, establishing proof that 
periodic health examinations can ac- 
tually prolong life, were given at the 
recent convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, in the annual address by the 
president of the association, Dr. A. S. 
Knight, medical director of the Metro- 
politan. Dr. Knight announced at this 
meeting that the mortality on the group 
of 5,987 men, over the six-year period, 
was only 53 percent of that expected, 
on the basis of standard tables. 

This was the first analysis of a long- 
term test of the efficacy of periodic 
health examinations, in reducing mor- 
tality, that has ever been made. The 
significance of the results will be far- 
reaching; both with the perennial ques- 
tion of longevity, and with the not 
unimportant matter of greater profits 
for the companies—profits which, with 
mutual companies, would be passed on 
to hundreds of thousands of policyhold- 
ers in the form of greater dividends. 


Checked Against Tables 


Examinations with the group of 5,987 
males, on a voluntary basis, were begun 
at the Life Extension Institute, in Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Subsequent examinations 
were surveyed for 1914 and 1915; the 
period since then having been long 
enough, in the opinion of physicians 
nd actuaries, to deduce logical con- 
clusions. The mortality of the group 
was studied up to Nov. 15, 1920. Since 
then, officials of the company have care- 
fully checked the results against the 

ected mortality according to certain 
standard tables. 

rhe results showed, Dr. Knight said, 
that the group gave a 53 percent record 
on the American Experience Table, and 
a 72 percent record on the American 
Men Table (Ultimate). The group 
showed a lower death rate, he said, 
at practically every age period. 

Nature of Tests 


The examination covered a personal 
and tamily medical history and thorough 





physical examination by the institute's 
local physicians throughout the country, 
covering the heart, lungs, abdominal 
organs, nervous system, vision, nose 
and throat, physique, blood pressure, 
and general bodily condition, as well 





as certain laboratory tests. The ages 
of the men examined ranged from under | 
30 to over 70. 

“The group as a whole,” said Dr. | 
Knight, “had an exposure of 33,629) 
years, making an average of about 5% 
years per person since the initial ex- 
amination. The tracing through the 
company’s records showed that there 
had been actually 217 deaths among the 
close to 6,000 persons during this 
period. There should have been 412 
deaths according to the American Ex- 
perience Tables, and 303 deaths ac- 
cording to the American Men Table 
(Ultimate). In other words, the group 
as a whole, gave a mortality rate of 
53 percent of the American Experience 
lable, and 72 percent of the American 
Men Table (Ultimate). 

At Nearly All Ages 


“The policyholders examined by the 
Life Extension Institute had a lower 
death rate than that expected by the 
various tables at practically every age 
period. By age groups the actual mor- 
tality compared with the expected by 
the American Men Ultimate Table, fol- 
lows and shows a favorable mortality 
for all age groups except 70 and over, 
bearing in mind, however, that the 
exposures for ages under 30 were in- 
sufficient to give reliable data, it seems 
as though the favorable mortality for 
the group as a whole resulted from 
the very favorable experience among 
those aged 40 and 60, inclusive.” 

In computing the expense to and the 
money saved by the Metropolitan Life, 
the company compiled an experience 
on its ordinary policies using the same 
proportion of business by years of issue 
and the same proportion of $5,000 
whole life policies as that prevailing in 
the Institute cases. 

“This control experience,” said Dr. 
Knight, “was observed from the years 
1915 to 1920. We thus obtained the an- 
nual mortality on a group very similar 
to those examined by the institute ex- 
cept as to the average amount of in- 
surance per policy (being about three 
times that of the average policy in the 
ordinary department) and, also, that 
the control group were not medically 
reexamined lives. The difference be- 
tween the death rates of the two sets 
of figures is the first indication of the 
saving for each one of the five years 
of the experience. To obtain the ulti- 
mate saving, select death rates for the 
first five years were computed assuming 
American Men Ultimate mortality there- 
after. To calculate the mortality gain, 
select commutation columns on a 3% 
percent interest basis were constructed. 
The present value of the total mortal- 
ity gains as of July, 1920, was computed 
as $126,477. From this amount must 
be subtracted the cost of the original 
and the subsequent examinations made 
en the 6,000 persons examined by the 
institute. This was approximately $40,- 
000. The net gain was $86,000, and if 
we deduct home office expenses of $8,- 
¥00 it still leaves a profit of $77,100.” 


Fraternal Changes Plan 


Discontinuance of writing “Class A 
certificates,” termed also the “step rate 
plan,” after Jan. 1, is provided for in 
changes that were authorized in the 
insurance plan of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, by the grand lodge 
ef Oklahoma at its annual meeting. 
This change, however, will not affect 
the present membership in that class. 
The members may retain their Class A 
certificates if they choose, or they may 
transfer to the Level Rate Whole Life 
certificate. 

Other plans are in contemplation, but 
have not been perfected sufficiently to 
be placed in effect. It is said these 
plans contemplate the issuance of 20- 
year life, and provide also for cash 





surrender value and extended insurance. 
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Don’t Imitate the Milliner 


THE agent or company that specializes 
too assiduously on big prospects, that 
aims only at big game, is alienating many 
of the big men of the future. The little 
prospects of today, if they are still young, 
will be the big prospects of ten or twenty 
years from now. Today is the time to 
educate them, to cultivate them. 

The records which the industrial com- 
panies have been making in the ordinary 
field of recent years should be a warning 
to those who would attempt emulating in 
the insurance business the tactics of some 
of the large jewelers, costumers and mil- 
liners. By spurning the small buyer, 
merchants in certain lines seem to whet 
the appetites of the public for their wares. 
But are worn—displayed. 


their wares 


They are wares that appeal to the eye. 
Insurance is different. 
The insurance man 
by spurning. He loses even by ignoring. 
There is just as much to be lost by 
catering only to the upper strata as there 
is by catering only to the lower. 

An agent need not sell weekly premium 
policies to get in on the ground floor, but 
he cannot afford to disdain the $1,000 pol- 
icies even though such business may not 
be immediately profitable to him or his 
company. He must think of the future 
when many of these policyholders will 
grow to $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 and $50,- 
000 size and some may even attain the 


or company loses 


millionaire insurance class. They should 
not be disregarded now. 


Retention Instead of Restoration 


Writinc for the “American Printer,” 
a trade journal of the printing industry, 
Currrorp Etvins, advertising manager of 
the ImpertaL Lire of Canada, makes a 
very pertinent observation that is of par- 
ticular interest just at this time. He says: 
“Of company which 
alive to its has some 
machinery with which to combat prevent- 
able terminations. All of this machinery 
is more or less effective, but most of it 
is devoted to reinstating business after 
it has lapsed, rather than to preventing 
lapse in the first instance. In other words, 
the efforts to save business are usually 
restorative rather than preventive.” 
Under Mr. Etvins’ direction the Im- 
LIFE using some preventive 


every is 


responsibilities, 


course, 


PERIAL is 


measures and he points out in his article 
that the ImperiAt Lire’s record on pre- 
ventable terminations during the past 
ten years has been 25 percent better than 
the average of all Canadian companies. 

This company’s preventive measures 
are a pretentious policyholders’ magazine, 
issued quarterly, an illustrated folder to 
accompany every premium notice, an an- 
nual “old policyholders’ campaign,” and 
a series of illustrated letters to be used 
as soon as a premium is overdue. 

Like a number of other Canadian com- 
panies the ]MprERIAL Lire is a steady user 
of newspaper advertising space and it be- 
lieves in using this space to keep busi- 
ness as well as get new. The results 
show the wisdom of its policy. 


When Facts and Theory Differ 


Can the life insurance man compete 
with the investment broker in the pres- 
ent investment market? 

When one considers that extremely 
high interest returns are promised on 
money put into various securities the 
chances of selling endowment life insur- 
ance seem slim. But the facts are that 
endowments are popular now. The be- 
lief that they are not is merely theory. 

There is a string attached to most of 
the new issues of bonds offering high 
interest returns. They are, in many 
cases, equipped with provisions that the 
borrower may pay them off at some 
convenient time when interest rates sag 
again. 

The insurance policy still guarantees 


an interest earning of 3 or 3% percent 
as long as it remains in force. The 


insurance company cannot, at its own 
option, pay it off when he finds an offer- 
ing at a lower interest rate will be 
attractive. 

It may seem strange that this guar- 


anty of a low interest earning is attrac- 
tive, but it ‘When everyone is 
promising high returns the buyer be- 
comes skeptical and looks for a cer- 
tainty, rather than a possibility. He 
finds what he wants in life insurance. 

The situation does not differ from 
conditions that have existed in similar 
periods in the history of American 
finance. Whenever money has become 
tight, when business generally has 
slumped and corporations have been 
passing dividends, the higher priced 
forms of life insurance have shown 
greater popularity. 


is. 





SELL a customer the right kind of 
policy at first, then you won’t have to 
make explanations when you try to 
sell him the second. 


THE world gives its sympathy and cash 
to the fellow who gets results—working 
yourself to death without producing con- 
crete results does not get you anywhere. 
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Miss Edith Allan, coloratura soprano, 
who, in private life, is the wife of 
George S. Galloway, general manager 
of American Service Bureau, is in New 
York City, where she will spend some 
time at intensive study in preparation 
for the concert platform. Miss Allan 
created the title role in “Miss Spring- 
time,” a Klaw & Erlanger production, 
which she sang for an entire season. 
During the previous season she was 
prima donna with Anna Held in “Fol- 
low Me.” She is a brilliant soprano, 
beautiful to see and inspiring to hear. 
She has a remarkable range, singing 
three octaves, reaching high “E” above 
high “C.” Since leaving the stage and 
locating permanently in Chicago, Miss 
Allan has confined her musical activities 
to a careful and thorough preparation 
for concert or opera. 


Sidney A. Foster, for 37 years with 
the Royal Union Life of Des Moines, 
celebrated that fact this last week by 
sending out attractive greeting cards 
to the agents of the company. Mr. 
Foster has been secretary of the Royal 
Union since it was organized. In his 
youth he “set type” with “Gammy” 
Harding, now President Warren Gama- 
hel Harding, and carries the same 
make-up rule that he used at that time. 
“Sid” Foster has long been one of 
lowa’s orators and he author of 
the famous saying, “In all that is 
good, lowa affords the best.” 


. 


1s 


D. B. Morgan, president of the North- 
ern Life of Seattle, is in San Francisco 
for the purpose of establishing local 
offices for his company. Mr. Morgan 
has just completed the launching of an 
office in Los Angeles, which he states 
is off to a fine start. He will remain 
in San Francisco long enough to get 
the new offices in full operation. 


A. A. Hauser of Hartford, Wis., dis- 
trict agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, led the agents of that com- 
pany in personal business written in 
September. Mr. Hauser made no spe- 
cial effort to report a big month’s busi- 
ness, but turned in .applications for 
$199,500 of insurance for a_ regular 
month’s work from a field offering no 
special or easy inducements. 

Mr, Hauser has been connected with 
the D. N. Cameron general agency of 
the company since 1907. He made the 
Marathon club in 1920 with 156 lives 
written and repeated in 1921 with 132% 
lives. His record so far in the pres- 
ent year indicates that he will make 
the 1922 club, also, with an increased 
volume of business. Mr. Hauser sees 
nothing “hard” about these times, ex- 
cept work. 

W. E. Manning, local agent for the 
New England Mutual at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is justly proud of his October 
record. He paid for $50,000 new busi- 
ness, thereby entitling him to mention 
in the group of the company’s leading 
producers. Mr. Manning is also proud 
of the fact that he holds a record of 
thirty-seven weeks of consecutive 
weekly production. 


John S. Efford and R. E. Harrison, 
representing the Mutual Life of New 
York in Virginia, produced over a 
quarter million of paid for business for 
during the last twelve 


that company 

months. The feat is considered very 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
Messrs. Efford and Harrison are sta- 


tioned in a territory 75 miles from the 
nearest railroad station, the total popu- 
lation of which is only 40,000. 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, third vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of New 
York, has been appointed second vice- 
president by President William A. Day. 
Dr. Stevenson is well known to the life 
men of the country. He is in charge of 
the Equitable’s educational program and 
will continue in that work. Dr. Steven- 
son became known to the life insurance 








A. STEVENSON 
Second Vice-President Equitable Life 


DR, JOHN 


fraternity when he was director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
of Carnegie Institute. He has long been 
in the educational field and when he 
went to the Carnegie Institute was on 
the faculty of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Stevenson’s addresses and literary 


contributions on life insurance have 
heen eagerly read by life men to their 
great benefit. He has the power of 


analysis, of getting before the fraternity 
the focal points of greatest interest. _ 


At the top of the 1921 list of the Con- 
necticut General’s agents stands the 
name of Joseph C. Gorton of Hartford. 
identified with the Connecticut General 
tor nearly forty years, ever since he 
first hung up his cap on the office boy’s 
peg back in 1882 and started in at $2 a 
week. _ 

Mr. Gorton’s personal production 
this year is nearly triple what it was in 
1917 and nearly double that of 1919. He 
has just assigned to his agents larger 
allotments to be made in November and 
December than ever before. 

‘It doesn’t make any difference what 
general business conditions are.” Mr 
Gorton said. “If the insurance agent 
wants to keep his production up, all he 
has to do is to work. People buy in 
surance in prosperous times as a good 
investment of their surplus Savings. In 
hard times they'll buy it when they 
wont Day a grocer’s bill because then 
more than ever, they see the absolute 
necessity for it.” 


It is believed that H. M. Powell. of 
the Atlanta agency of the Volunte: r 
State Life, has established a world 
record for consecutive daily productio: 
He signed a contract with Manag: 
Joe L. McMillin June 1, 1921, on which 
day he wrote his first application. F 
123 consecutive days, he produced 
least one application a day. 

What Mr. Powell has done seems al! 
the more remarkable because he had 
had no previous life insurance exper’ 
ence until he contracted with the Vo! 
unteer State Life. He is 28 years old 
and after graduating from schoo! 
served with distinction in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Upon his return 
to America he was engaged in Red 
Cross work, until he became connected 
with Mr. McMillin’s agency. 


S. C. Woodward, the new manager 
the National Life of Vermont in C! 
cago, is now getting under steam. Hé 
has employed some new agents, 1 
who have not been in the life insurance 
field, but are demonstrating their abil't) 
to sell insurance. Mr. Woodward 'as 
had a good training for his new position 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance 

Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups 
Home Purchase Insurance 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity 
Income Bonds for Old Age 
New Convertible Policy 
Corporate Policy 

Endowment Annuity at 65 
Liberty Bond Policy 
Retirement Annuity 

New Survivorship Annuity 





Non-Cancellable Accident 

and Health Insurance 
Premium Waiver Clause 
Disability Income Clause 
Double Indemnity Provision 
Excess Interest Dividends 
Post Mortem Dividend 
Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Educational Fund Agreement 
Salary Continuance Agreement 
Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 














INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 

GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 





Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,300,366,279 


New Insurance.......... 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,504,830 
a 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31et............ 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
pS Ae a 132,156,042 76,289,403 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 
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ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE(O 
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GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 















Insurance in force 7... $128,000 ,000 




































SAVING-INSURANCE IDEA 
SPREADING IN CHICAGO 


Bokum & Dingle Agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Has Now 
Entered the Field 


HAS SOME NEW FEATURES 


Gives Depositor Further Advantages— 
Four Chicago Agencies Actively 
Push Plan 





Another prominent Chicago general 


agency, the Bokum & Dingle agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, has en- 
tered the field of those writing the com- 
bined savings-insurance plan, arrange- 
ments having been completed with one 
of the leading downtown banks, the 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank. 
This plan is based on the ordinary life 
insurance and has several new dis- 
tinguishing features that give the de- 
positor further advantages. It is planned 
to reach a broader clientele and replace 
many of the hitherto discouraging fea- 
tures. 

The savings account and policy are 
written on individuals between the ages 
of 15 and 55 for amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $25,000. The contract covers 
a period of 120 months, the depositor 
agreeing to save the stipulated amount 
in that time. Immediately upon passing 
the medical examination and paying the 
first deposit, the applicant is insured for 
the full amount of the plan. The only 
restriction on the payment is that those 
over 40 are required to make an initial 
payment of two monthly payments. An 
ordinary life policy is issued and after 
the first year this may be changed to 
any other form of policy desired, with 
the exception of term insurance, The 
surrender value begins with the end 
of the first year and dividends are ac- 
crued from the first year. 


May Change Investment Plan 


When the deposits have totaled $500 
the depositor may invest the amount 
in any other form of higher paying in- 
vestment, provided the change is made 
through the bond and real estate de- 
partment of the contract bank. The 
only amount withheld from such a re- 
investment is the equal of the next an- 
nual premium. This feature will attract 
many of the larger accounts, as the 
smaller amounts can be definitely saved 
and: then invested at a higher rate of 
interest with the advice of the bank. 
There is also a disability provision of 
12 percent yearly benefit for total and 
permanent disability. For an additional 
12 cents a month per $1,000 coverage 
double indemnity is granted, covering 
accidental death and total disability. 
Life annuity is provided in all cases 
instead of lump sum payment. 

A strenuous campaign has been in- 
augurated by the combined forces of 
the agency and the bank and a great 
volume of business is expected. There 
are 400 employes of the Fort Dearborn 
and 25 experienced life solicitors from 
the Massachusetts Mutual who will co- 
operate on the development of this sys- 
tem. The work is to begin at once and 
a concentrated working of the Chicago 
district is to be made. 


Four Agencies at Work 


The Chicago agencies have shown in- 
creased interest in the savings bank- 
life insurance plan which is spreading 
through the country and there are now 
four agencies actively engaged in the 
operation of some such plan. Two of 
the leading loop banks have made con- 
nections and nearly 20 of the outlying 
banks are operating this idea. In addi- 





tion to the new Fort Dearborn plan, the 
Darby A. Day agency of the Mutual 
Life has its arrangement with the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, which has 
been in operation for several months, 
and the Bowes, Merrick, Pickering 
agency of the Travelers is now making 
several connections to replace the pro- 
gram originally planned with the Great 
Lakes Bank, which recently dissolved. 
The J. L. Haas agency of the Travelers 
has made 14 connections in the outlying 
banks and is now working on several 
additional banks. 
Plans on Different Bases 


All of these plans are on different 
bases, though the. selling features as 
used by the banks are alike. While the 
favorite plan and the one that many say 
should be used exclusively is the ordi- 
nary life, with possibly the double in- 
demnity and disability clauses, the 10- 
year term is being used in some Cases. 
The Harris Trust plan, the Fort Dear- 
born plan and the one used by the 
Bowes, Merrick, Pickering agency is 
for ordinary life. The Haas agency, 
however, offers both term and ordinary. 
The price shows an advantage, but it is 
pointed out that this is outweighed by 
the loss in prestige at the time of 
termination of the contract. The bank 
which offers the term policy will lose 
the friendship of its policyholder-de- 
positors at the end of the ten years, 
when there is no policy left. The Haas 
agency has found a tendency towards 
the ordinary plan, although both plans 
are used. The 14 banks connected with 
this agency are scattered on all sides 
of the city, two being in the suburb of 
Evanston, these two being on the term 
plan. 

Comparison of Cost 


A comparison of the cost of the dif- 
ferent plans is shown in the table of 
rates on both ordinary and term as 
issued by the Travelers: 

one. 5600 


w 
Ord. Disability 


Life and 
Ord. with Double 10-year 
Age Life Disability Ind. Term 
Be «cect eae $ 8.34 $ 8.45 $7.83 
me «s 8.36 8.45 8.56 7.85 
25 8.51 8.61 8.72 7.88 
30 8.70 8.81 8.92 7.92 
35 8.96 9.10 9.21 7.99 
40 9.33 9.50 9.61 8.13 
45 . Oa 10.04 10.15 8.38 
50 - 10.55 10.80 10.91 8.86 
55 . 11.56 11.84 11.95 ies 
60 - 12.83 ee nanos 
65 14.62 


These are the figures used by the 
Travelers’ banks in Chicago and show 
the comparison of different rates. The 
term plan has the monetary advantage, 
but does not fit the needs or desires of 
the depositor. The movement appears 
to be toward the abandonment of all 
except the ordinary life plan and the 
requests for information on this plan 
are increasing daily. The banks now 
writing the combined account and the 
agencies underwriting the idea are re- 
ceiving daily requests for data from all 
sections of the city and even from other 
cities. It seems to indicate that the 
idea has at least met with the complete 
approval of the banks and the public is 
demanding the plan in many cases of its 
local banks. 


Ireland at St. Louis 


Stephen Ireland, superintendent of 
agencies of the State Mutual Life, dur- 
ing an extensive tour of the western 
and southern agencies of the company, 
visited the St. Louis agency, of which 
John J. Kelly is general agent, last 
week and addressed a meeting of the 
local representatives. In his remarks 
he referred to the increase in dividends 
and interest rate and stated that the 
mortality of the company to date was 53 
percent of what had been expected. Mr 
Ireland reported that he found busincss 
conditions improving at all points and 
that everyone was optimistic of the 
future. 


Ernest F. Neumann has been appointed 
general agent of the Franklin Life of 
Illinois fer two counties in Nebraska 
with headquarters at Grand Island. 
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“SHIFT IT TO THE SHOULDERS OF LIFE INSURANCE” 


WE PAY THE BEST COMMISSIONS 
WE HAVE THE BEST SELLING POLICIES 





We have good territory open tor direct home office contracts in 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





Reserve Loan Life Insurance C ompany 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Having recently entered 
Indiana 


THE FRANKLIN 


Life Insurance Company, 
of Springfield, Illinois, 
has several unusually at- 
tractive openings in that 
state for life men of 
general agency caliber. 


-{}- 
Contract direct with the 
Company. 

-f)- 
Over $125,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 

—O- 


The remarkable growth 
and achievements of 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE are due to its traditional 
“Aggressive Conservatism” and the splendid co-opera- 
tion between the Company and the Agency Staff. 


Let us know something about your qualifications and 
your ambitions as an insurance man, and we will give 
you the details of our proposition. 


Write direct to the Home Office, 
Springfield, Ill. 


























A Wider Field 


An Increased Opportunity 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium plan, up 
to $3,000, to young men and young women as young as age 
2—protective insurance and Educational and Business Start 
Endowment Insurance. This extension of the age limit for 
Ordinary Insurance down to age 2 helps our Agents consider- 
ably. We issue Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 


As regards adults, we write contracts with Double Indemnity 
provisions covering any kind of fatal accident, or with 
Double Indemnity provisions covering fatal travel accident 
only, as may be desired. 


We issue policies with waiver of Premium and Disability 
Annuity or Installment Payment features. 


We insure males and females at the same rates. 


OLD COLONY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















GUSTAVE MYERS GIVES 
DEFENSE OF TWISTING 


Chicago Man Says Practice Is 
Wholly Justifiable and for 
Good of Business 


OBJECTS TO NAME USED 


Asserts That Accusers Have Passed 
Judgment After Hearing but One 
Side of Case 


Contending that the class of life in- 
surance agents commonly called “twist- 
ers” has never been given a fair trial 
before the business world, but had been 
condemned without hearing, Gustave 
Myers of Chicago, one of the leaders of 
this group of agents, declares that the 
twisters have a logical place in the in- 
surance world as has any salesman in 
any other line. He says that the prac- 
tice has been induced by the companies 


and managers, the very general agents 
who are creating the greatest storm 
against twisting being acceptors of the 
business. His belief is that it is justi- 
fiable, is giving the public its rights and 
is benefiting the insurance business 
through the greatly increased volume of 
business. 


Complains of Name, “Twister” 


Mr. Myers complains at the outset 
of the name which has been thrust upon 
these agents by the other agents and 
applied by men in all professions. He 
said: “Why am I called a ‘twister’ and 
classed as an outlaw of the profession? 
Is it fair? Is it right to attack me for 
serving the public? We agents who are 
accused of being ‘twisters’ are doing no 
more than injecting good business into 
the life insurance offices. We offer 
nothing different than the competitive 
salesmen of business houses. If I could 
show you a way to save money, and in 
large sums, would you refuse to do 
business with me or would other men 
advertise against me? If you were 
shown a way to buy a better overcoat 
than you have, or save a considerable 
amount in the purchase of one, would 
you refuse to change your place of 
business? Would you call the man who 
showed you the saving by hard names? 
No, you wouldn’t, and why should in- 
surance be considered any different 
than the clothing business, the real 
estate busines or any other line? 


Says Only One Side Heard 


“The trouble is that those who are 
accusing the agents of this so-called 
‘twisting’ are passing judgment without 
hearing both sides of the case. They 
have heard only one side, that of those 
who throw out such names as ‘twisters,’ 
and _ on the strength of that have classed 
those agents who continue the practice 
as outlaws. The only reason the agents 
have taken a fighting attitude is that 
they realize they have lost an ad- 
vantage. They will not or do not tell 
their own policyholders of the possi- 
bilities open to them and resent the 
approach of those who have proved 
wiser and who offer service to the 
policyholders. The latter are supposed 
to be of first consideration in the insur- 
ance business, but agents and com- 
panies do not appear to so regard them. 
Nothing is said of the possible saving 
and usually the policyholders are urged 
to make no change and thus are not 
given a fair opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the real gain offered. This 
change is their right and should not 
only be granted when requested, but 
should be offered. Why the agents who 
are giving this real insurance service 
to the policyholders should be called 
‘twisters’ I don’t see. 





“They accuse us of charging an ex- 
orbitant commission for our work, but 
that is not true. Any man is willing to 
pay $100 for being shown how to save 
$1,000. The 10 percent is not unreason- 
able. Furthermore we have heavy ex- 
penses and must build up a good work- 
ing capital, if we are to continue to 
serve the public. These accusers also 
fail to remember that we are serving 
the insurance business and the com- 
panies themselves, in addition to the 
public. It is only the large policy of 
$50,000 or more that is considered and 
in each and every case the policy is 
replaced with from three to five times 
the original amount. The tremendous 
increase in the volume of the insurance 
placed on the books is thus seen. The 
$50,000 usually returns as $200,000 or 
even more and, this increase, brought 
about by the ‘twisters’ as you call us, is 
beneficial to both insured and company. 
It builds the business. Why should we 
be accused of operating unfair or bad 
business under these conditions? 


Says Companies Want Business 


“The companies themselves do not 
feel as they speak. They are practically 
all competing for our business. They 
come in and bid high for it. And yet 
they continue to call us bad names. It 
is true that some of them suffer, but 
it is because they are so short-sighted 
as to refuse to do business with us. 
The Northwestern Mrtual and the New 
York Life, and I believe the Connecti- 
cut General will not accept my _ busi- 
ness, but I have been able to get busi- 
ness accepted by every other office 
through some means. I have placed my 
business there and know their attitude. 
The three who do not negotiate busi- 
ness naturally feel a loss, for the busi- 
ness goes off their books and no other 
comes on, but with the others they take 
in as much as they lose and the in- 
creased amounts make it worth their 
while. And still they attack ‘twisting.’ 


Comments on Advertising 


“The advertising that is being under- 
taken against us is only going to react 
against those back of it. The agents 
are back of it and their activities, which 
are on a small scale, will do us no harm 
and themselves no good. It will prob- 
ably create business for us. When a 
man reads about a possible saving, he is 
interested in the proposition and those 
offering it, and underhanded threats will 
rot stop him. Many who had never 
heard of this idea have read the adver- 
tisements and thus have had their in- 
terest aroused. But their small scale 
propaganda will do us no harm and will 
look very small if anv thing were to 
be undertaken by us.” 

Myers May Fight Back 


Mr. Myers did not say anything about 
the advertising campaign which he 's 
reported to be planning, but he said 
that if he undertook anything it would 
not be on the scale used by the agents, 
but would really create interest. It was 
reported that he was considering a cam- 
paign of large advertisements, possibly 
full pages in the daily papers, offering 
a copy of the book, “The Great In- 
surance Steal,” by P. B. Armstrong 
but as to this he said nothing. He also 
said little about the advertising cam 
paign being conducted against twisters 
by the Advertisers & Investors Pro- 
tective Bureau of Chicago, except, 45 
mentioned, to belittle its accomplish- 
ments. It is said that one of the genera! 
agents who takes Mr. Myers’ business 
recently went to the officers of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association 
have them withdraw this campa'gn, d : 
claring Mr. Myers was aggressive ar® 
would combat the fight being made 
against him. As the Life Underwriters 
Association has nothing to do with the 
advertising, its officers could do nothing 
about it. 


The insurance-savines vlan has been 
inaugurated by the Travelers in St 
Louis in connection with the State Na- 
tional Bank. The same plan has been 
adonted as that employed by the Trav- 
elers in other cities. 
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POLICY LOANS AND TAXATION RETURNS 


Ruling That They May be Deducted as 
Debts Made by Ohio Attorney General 








BY JOHN R,. McFEE 


recently given several opinions on 

taxation questions in regard to life 
insurance which show an able apprecia- 
tion of the legal status of the policy- 
holder as well as a sound understand- 
ing of the policy contract itself. One of 
these opinions is given to the tax com- 
mission of Ohio in an inquiry made as 
follows: 

“Can a taxpayer who holds a policy 
of life insurance having a loan value 
but who does not list said policy as a 
credit to the extent of its loan value set 
off against other credits listed by him 
the amount of a loan secured by him 
upon said policy without listing said 
policy as a credit to the extent of its 
loan value?” 


Indebtedness as Offset 


T vec attorney general of Ohio has 


To understand the importance of this 
query and of the attorney general’s 
opinion given in response to it, perhaps 
it may be well to appreciate that in the 
tax returns in the different states the 
taxpayer may set off against his prop- 
erty subject to taxation his outstanding 
indebtedness. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that this right extends usually 
to all indebtedness where the deduction 
is claimed against a property, as dis- 
tinguished from an income, levy. In in- 
come taxation, the statutes specifically 
set forth the exemptions permitted and 
the same is true as to inheritance tax 
statutes. The increasing importance of 
taxation questions as affecting any phase 





policies are not taxed, for the reason 
that no statute authorized their taxa- 
tion, although thousands, if not millions, 
of dollars are invested in them, many 
being fully paid up and others having 
a surrender value. Such policies are 
clearly property, and very valuable 
property at that, but not taxed, because 
no statute requires their taxation. The 
same is true of other valuable invest- 
ments.” 


Rests on an Option 


The attorney general properly re- 
gards this comment on life insurance 
policy values as a dictum (a dictum 
being an expression of opinion on facts 
not in the record), yet he regards it as a 
sound expression of doctrine and hence 
follows it. He specially comments on 
the court’s designation of cash values 
as an investment and not a credit, a 
credit being an excess of all legal claims 
and demands over and above the sum of 
bona fide debts owing by the person 
entitled to such excess. The attorney 
general then proceeds to rule that the 
right to the cash surrender value rests 
on an option. That is, the title is not 
in the insured unless the option is ex- 
ercised and a loan is not to be regarded 
as an exercise ot such option. The right 
to a loan, the opinion holds, rests on 
making, or procuring to be made, an 
assignment of the policy to the com- 
pany as security for the loan. That is, 
the policy is pledged and not its cash 
value. The loan is deducted in case of 





esting field. 





The opinion given recently by the attorney general of Ohio which is 
discussed in this article will be of interest to life insurance men, both 
in the office and in the field, as its tendency is to show a new soliciting 
argument, which is this: Everybody who has a policy loan may deduct 
it as a debt in his general tax return. It is doubtful whether this ever 
has been done, but, as it can be done, the suggestion opens up an inter- 








of life insurance regarded in the title 
aspect of life insurance makes any 
authoritative interpretation of the tax- 
ing power when applied to life insur- 
ance of interest to the life underwriter. 

The importance of the opinion of the 
attorney general of Ohio may be 
the better appreciated if the following 
facts be considered: If a borrower 
pledge property as collateral to his loan, 
unless the property pledged is exempt 
from taxation such property as taxed 
as a holding, while the debt is allowed 
as an offset. The net result, therefore, 
is to tax what may be called the equity, 
that is the excess of the value of the 
property over the loan. This is effected 
by taxing the full value of the property 
pledged and allowing a credit against 
such value to the amount of the loan. 
So that where a loan is made against 
the cash value of a life insurance policy, 
the auditor who submitted the query to 
the attorney general of Ohio considered, 
as in other loans resting on collateral, 
the cash value should be taxed. There 
was really not presented*the question of 
the right of taxing a policyholder for 
the cash value of policies when not 
pledged for a loan. 


Is Cash Value Taxable? 


The attorney general, however, 
soundly regarded the question put to 
him as equivalent to an inquiry as to 
whether a cash surrender and loan 
value in a life insurance policy is tax- 
able as property of the insured under 
the law of Ohio. On that question he 
Gemonstrates that it is not so taxable. 
\t the outset of the opinion the attorney 
general quotes from the opinion of the 
chief justice of the state in Chisholm vs. 
Shields, Treasurer, 67 Ohio State Re- 
ports 374, in part as follows: 

_ “Property not specified in any sec- 
tion of the statute is not taxed; as, for 
mstance, investments in life insurance 





death; it is withheld from the amount 
that would otherwise be payable if de- 
fault in payment occurs in the lifetime 
of the insured and the policy thereafter 
be surrendered. Hence it 1s clear, the 
opinion asserts, that there is no taxable 
credit running from the company to the 
insured. “The relation of debtor and 
creditor as between the lender and 
borrower does not arise by reason of 
such assignment, but the relation of 
pledgee and pledger is that which sub- 
sists. So here the company becomes 
the assignee in law and the pledgee in 
fact and in equity for the purpose of 
securing the repayment of the loan. It 
does not become a debtor to the policy- 
holder.” 


May List His Indebtedness 


Hence it is concluded “that a _ tax- 
payer who has borrowed money from 
an insurance company on the security 
of his policy of life insurance policy in 
that company may include his indebted- 
ness to the company with his other in- 
debtedness which he is entitled to 
deduct from his credits, without being 
required to include anything on account 
of the transaction in his list of taxable 
credits from which the deduction is to 
be made.” 

From this, the attorney general ex- 
tends his consideration so as to express 
an opinion that a life insurance policy 
for taxable purposes must be viewed as 
an investment and not a credit. As 
such it is not taxable property under 
the general taxation statutes of Ohio. 

Summing up this opinion, it is valu- 
able as covering the following ques- 
tions: 

1. A cash value is not a vested title 
in the insured. It is a right in the 
insured to make it such by exercising an 
option. 

2. A loan against the policy is not 
an exercise of such an option. 




















Public 


Life Insurance 
Company 


Incorporated As a Stock Company Under The Laws of the State of Illinois 


Capital, $500,000.00 


Ordinary and Industrial Insurance Issued 
at all Ages From One to Seventy 











ALFRED CLOVER 
General Manager, Chairman Board of Directors 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President J. W. SINGLETON, Secretary 


WILLIAM SCHAARE, M. D. 
Chairman of the Medica! Board 





HOME OFFICE: 
108 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 







































Everything Is Guaranteed 
Nothing Is Estimated 


Agents selling life insurance find it of distinct ad- 
vantage these days to sell policies that carry absolute 
promises backed by the legal guarantee of the cor- 
poration. 


The Indiana National Life 


Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


sells only nonparticipating insurance. It is bed rock life insur- 
ance with no frills or fancy adornments. It is the stuff that 
oom to the people who want every possible dollar of protection 
they can buy for every dollar deposited as premium. 


Our 1921 program is a progressive one that contemplates a vigor- 
ous and systematic campaign for business. 


We have the policies and the agency contracts. 
We have the home office equipment and territory. 


We now need the men to carry the Indiana National banner into 
new strongholds backed solidly by the whole organization. 


Last year was a banner year in life insurance. This year will 
be a still better one. 


Address C. D. RENICK, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Open Territory for Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, with 
contracts that will interest you. 
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The Close of the Day’s Work 


All this and more we constantly strive to 
give our agents. This coupled with good 
policy contracts and liberal commissions, is 
an incentive which should interest any am- 
bitious agent who wishes to make the most 
of his salesmanship efforts. 


WHEN you begin to figure up your earn- 

ings and recall the several reasons for 
failures during the past year, you then more 
than any other time keenly realize the im- 
portance of a helpful constructive home 
office service that trains you to overcome 
such failures. 


One of the vital elements which makes your 
day profitable is a harmonious working 
arrangement with home office officials and 
a direct co-operative spirit generously given. 


We would like to hear from several 
good men for important field positions 


Inter-Southern Life 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, 











M. E. O'BRIEN, Pres. “THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” JAMES D. BATY, Sec. & Treas. 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 


FOREST AND WOODWARD AVES., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PYRAMIDS OF PROGRESS: Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1911 . . . $1,729,970.00 
December 31,1913 . . $4,051,150.00 


December 31, 1915 . . $7,199,500.00 
December 31, 1917 . . $11,750,811.00 


December 30, 1920 . $22,000,000.00 
Aug. 31, 1921 . $26,200,000.00 


A fine opportunity for live agents 
to associate with a rapidly pro- 
gressing company. 











The Companies That Stay Are the Companies That Pay 


When a company has proven its staying qualities, as the Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of Muncie, Ind., has, the agent who desires to be a general 
agent can think favorably of that institution. Permanent success can only be at- 
tained through a permanent connection. The companies that stay are the companies 
that pay the representative in the long run. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


J.H. Leffler, Acting President John W. Dragoo, Secretary Harry H. Orr, G 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


ROOKERY, CHICAGO 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $37,000,000 
Assets ‘ : , : 4,074,586 
Payments to Policyholders since Oupanizaticn 3,453,460 


Openings for General Agents and Managers in Fifteen States 
Address S. W. GOSS, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 











3. Policy loans may be deducted as 
debts in general tax return. 

4. When so deducted, the cash value 
may not be charged as a taxable credit. 

It should be remembered that an 
opinion of the attorney general of a 
state is not effectual as general law, 
although it may control the practice of 
the state officials. It is not like the 
opinion of the state supreme courts on 
facts found in the record of actual 
causes of action submitted to the court 
for review. The opinion of the attorney 
general, however, has the weight of 
well-reasoned conclusions of the’ prin- 
cipal law officer of his state. As such 
the courts will respect and lean towards 
following it. Although courts only de- 
cide actual causes before them, yet most 
legal questions are determined by com- 
petent legal opinion aside from actual 
law suits. So this opinion justifies ob- 
servance and in no small degree par- 
takes of the value of precedent. 


GULF DEPARTMENT MEETING 





Southern $100,000 Club of New York 
Life Holds Annual Convention 
at New Orleans 





At the meeting at New Orleans last 
week of the $100,000 Club of the gulf 
department of the New York Life, R 
Winston Roberts of Birmingham, Ala., 
qualified for club president for the com- 
ing year, having secured 100 applications 
totalling $155,000 of paid-for business 
for the year. A. E. Edwards, also of 
the Birmingham office, became first 
vice-president by securing 84 applica- 
tions for a total of $181,000. L. N. 
Whitington, Jackson, Miss., with 83 ap- 
plications for $136,061, became second 
vice-president. P. S. Julienne, cashier 
of the New Orleans office, was elected 
secretary of the club for the coming 
year. 

C. H. Langmuir, assistant superin- 
tendent .of agencies, represented the 
home office and addressed the agents 
on sales methods. 

Dick Oliver, supervisor of the south- 
western department, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, declared that it was the 
moral duty of a life insurance agent, 
apart from any motive of pecuniary re- 
turns, to write a policy on every person 
in his community. He rapped the class 
of agent who thinks he can achieve 
success by “slick practices” in sales- 
manship. He declared that the agent, to 
achieve lasting success, must “bear 
down” on the idea that his business is 
to render a maximum of service to the 
clientele of his company. 

Other speakers were W. H. Wood, 
Memphis, Tenn., inspector of agencies 
for the gulf department; W. E. Mill- 
saps, director of agencies of the New 
Orleans office; E. O. Toombes, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. G. Colmery, 
Nashville, Tenn.; C. Moritz, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Claude Cain, Van Buren, 
Ark., and Miss Minnye Elson. ol 
Meridian, Miss., the only woman on the 
program and one of the two women in 
the department qualifying for ciub 
membership. 

The kind of policy most advisable for 
the prospect in various kinds of cases 
was discussed informally, with many of 
the agents in attendance participating. 





BUILD YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Under Our Direct General Agency Contract 
Our Policies Provide for 


Double Indemnity Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


SEE THE NEW LOW RATES 66 BROADWAY 





ORGANIZED 1880 


Z~ INSURANCE CO. | 


NEW YORK 
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EXTEND FIELD CLUB IDEA 





Chicago Organization to Make Its 
Plans Available for Similar 
Clubs in Other Cities 





For the extension of the field club 
idea throughout the country, the Chi- 
cago Field Men’s Club is planning to 
make the material that is now being 
formulated on its history and plans 
available for similar organizations in 
other cities. A committee, which was 
appointed at the last meeting of the 
Chicago club, is drafting a report on 
the scope, purposes and methods of 
the club, an outline of the history of 
past accomplishments and future plans, 
and a working plan that could be ap- 
plied to such clubs in the process of 
organization or proposed. The results 
of the work in Chicago will be demon- 
strated and the suggestions issued in 
printed form for use in other communi- 
ties. Aid will be given field men in 
other parts of the country in organiz- 
ing similar groups, making the field 
club plan national in its scope. 

The Chicago club, under the leader- 
ship of John H. Stevens, recently 
elected president, has inaugurated a 
new plan for the extension of club ac- 
tivities and the cementing of the so- 
cial atmosphere between the men in the 
field. The banquet room in the Re- 
public building, where the club has 
been holding its monthly meetings, has 
been selected as club headquarters for 
daily gatherings of an informal nature. 
All field men, whether members of the 
organization or not, will be greeted 
and an opportunity will be given all 
who can take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to gather at the daily lunch- 
club, for an individual discussion of 
personal and business matters. Once 
a month the same room will be used 
for the general meeting, with a draw- 
ing speaker and an annual banquet of 
large proportions is planned for the 
early part of the year, with a program 
that will force all to be present. The 
president has men of national and in- 
ternational repute in line for future 
meetings and the entire program of the 
year promises to be extensive. It is 
also planned to make the programs 
at the regular meetings entirely with- 
out business, the committees being ex- 
tended and organized so that each can 
take entire care of its own business. 


Mutual Life’s Chicago Record 


The Chicago office of the Mutual Life 
closed October with paid for business 
amounting to $2,089,279, making the 
total for the first ten months $24,369,- 
279. This is on the annual payment 
business. In addition, there is $2,150,- 
000 on the quarterly and semi-annual 
basis. 


Mortality Rate Improved 


Statistics compiled by the Metropoli- 
tan Life show a greatly improved mor- 
tality rate for this year, although auto- 
mobile fatalities have increased in the 
same period. The figures for the first 
nine months show a mortality rate of 
799.9 for 100,000 white persons exposed, 
compared with 981.3 for the same month 
in 1920 and 1051.8 for 1919. In spite of 
this greatly decreased death rate, deaths 
trom automobiles increased from 10.6 to 
11.6 for the first nine months of 1921. 
The total of the fatalities figured, how- 
ever, shows a decrease of 18 percent 
trom the 1920 figures. 


Pacific Northwest Improving 


‘hat conditions in the Pacific North- 
west are considerably improved is evi- 
Cent from the volume of new business 
which the West Coast Life received 
Irom that territory in October. “Stew- 
art Month” was celebrated by the com- 
pany representatives in the northern de- 
partment in honor of Superintendent 

_ W. Stewart and the result was one 
of the largest months in the history of 
the agency. 











WILL INCREASE ITS CAPITAL 


Central Life of Ottawa, Ill, Stockhold- Capital, $200,000.00 


ers Will Vote on Declaring Stock 


Dividend, Dec. 31 A company born in the West Originators of the 
built for western people, “Multiple Option” Policy, 

A meeting of the stockholders of the by western men. em poy ee 
Central Life of Ottawa, IIl., is called good 
for Dec. 21 to vote on the subject of GOOD AGENTS WANTED live wire. 
declaring a stock dividend of $100,000" 
and increasing the capital from $200,- 
000 to $3,000,000. Before advising such 
action, the directors saw to it that 
ample provision was made for the con- 
tinuance of the existing policyholders’ 
dividend scale, The Central Life main- 
tained this scale during the influenza 
epidemic. 

The company is a well managed and 
well ordered institution that has grown 
firmly. It is in a very thrifty condi- 
tion. 
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Atlantic Life Annual Banquet had 
The home office force of the Atlantic 
Life held its annual banquet in Rich- 
mond Nov. 2. A number of service pins 
indicating the period of service the re- 
cipient had been with the company 
were awarded. Those given 20-year 
pins were Henry W. Anderson, vice- 
president, and Dr. J. Allison Hodges, 
one of the medical directors, both of 
whom were among the organizers of the 
company. Edmund _ Strudwick, Jr., 
president, was awarded a 15-year pin. 
A number of five-year pins were given. 


A Home Office Employes’ Association STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
was organized. ’ ° 


Progressive In Its Ideas 
Conservative In Its Management 





Record Endowment Policy 








The Aetna Life has just issued what 
is believed to be the largest endowment 


policy ever written. The policy, writ- 
ten on a young man who is now 25 
years old, matures in 25 years, at which 
time the policyholder will have the op- 


tion of taking an income of $1,000 a 
month for the rest of his life or a cash R . C 

payment of $174,600. If he should die p 

before he has made 100 payments, or einsurance om any 
$100,000, his family will receive the dif- 
ference between the amount paid and 


that sum. 
In order to secure the benefits of the OFFICES: 
policy he has to pay nearly $5,000 a 


year for the next 25 years. However, DALLAS, 1000 Main St. 


the cash value is of such proportions 


that he can surrender the policy and CHICAGO, 108 S. La Salle St. 


receive at the end of ten years $48,900, 
and at the end of twenty years $125,000. 








Best October by $300,000—1921 Better than 1920 


Texas Life Convention Meeting i S 
Thanks to an increasing clientele. 


The Texas Life Convention will hold 
its regular quarterly meeting at Waco, 
Texas, Saturday at the offices of the 
Amicable Life. A luncheon will be REINSURANCE ONLY 
served at the country club. The annual 


election of officers will take place. 
The present officers are: J. L. Mis- 

















trot, president, Waco; D. Easley Wag- 

goner, first vice-president, Dallas; Paul A. C. BIGGER FRED D. STRUDELL 
Montgomery, second vice-president, Ft. President Secretary 
Worth; C. S. Hutchings, secretary, Gal- 

veston. — 














OHIO, INDIANA and ILLINOIS 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, intends to enter these states. 


This announcement is not addressed to satisfied representatives 
of other Companies, but to experienced, successful life insurance 
solicitors who wish to obtain General Agency contracts. 


If your character is above reproach, and if you have paid for 
a minimum of $200,000 annually for the last three years, and if 
you are ambitious to own and operate a General Agency,—write us, 
giving full particulars. 


Liberal financial assistance extended during the first two 
contract years. 


Minor Morton, Vice President & Agency Manager 
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Insurance in force - - 


Central States 


Life Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 








JAMES A. McVOY 


Vice-President and General Manager 


$58,000,000.00 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS 





W. T. GRANT, Vice-President. 


$50.00 A WEEK FOR LIFE 


while totally disabled from either injury or illness. $6,000.00 
fordeath by ordinary accident,$12,000.00 forTravel accident 


AND IT ONLY COSTS $56.00 PER YEAR 
Our top salesman Anny $12.000.00 ies yous. Does it in- 





you? If so wri 


CITY, MISSOURI 
















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio— West Virginia 
PHILADELPHIA. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 






















Chicago National Life Insurance Company 


CENTURY BUILDING, STATE AND ADAMS STS. 
JUST LICENSED BY ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT 


First 10,000 shares sold, over $100,000 deposited 


with State 


WANTED: First class agency man: must 
be of undoubted experience and ability 








NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE. POLICIES 














New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values and all Changes in 
Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplementing the “Unique Manual-Digest”’ 
and “‘LittleGem,”’ Published Annuallyin May. PRICE, $3.50 and $2.00 respectively 
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TAKE WOMEN FOR DISABILITY 
Connecticut Mutual Announces Exten- 
sion of Benefits to Certain Classes 
of Applicants 





The Connecticut Mutual, always one 
of the conservative old-line life com- 
panies, has decided to offer disability 
benefits for unmarried women appli- 
cants who are self-supporting and who 
are dependent upon their own work for 
a livelihood. For a long time the com- 
pany has extended the privilege of in- 
surance to unmarried women, and it is 
felt that quite a step in advance has 
been taken in offering the disability pro- 
vision also, 

The company has also just announced 
a special endowment at 65 with optional 
annuity to the insured. Such contract 
for life income to insured, in event of 
total and permanent disability before 
maturity at age of 65, or in event of the 
insured living to age 65, of $10 per 
month, as specified below, furnishes in- 
surance protection of $1,160 in event of 
maturity as an endowment at age 65 or 
on prior death. 

For each $1,160 of the face amount, 
the contract provides as follows: 

1, Protection in case of death before 
age 65. (a) $1.160 in a single sum or 
(b) $120 a single sum and $10 per month 
for ten years. 

2. Protection during disability. 

In these two features the Connecticut 
Mutual is taking a very progressive 
step. The privileges extended are espe- 
cially attractive from the agent’s point 
of view as well as from that of the ap- 
plicant. 


CAPITOL LIFE’'S NEW RATES 








Colorado Company Announces Sched- 
ule Covering Its Complete Line 
of Policies 





New rates of the Capitol Life of Colo- 
rado have been issued, covering the 
complete line of policies. The policies 
are non-participating and carry a guar- 
anteed income provision, if desired. A 
table has been prepared showing the 
values necessary for the _ different 
amounts of income desired, the $100 





per month for 10 years requiring $861 
principal sum. There are also two dis- 
ability clauses furnished at additional 
cost, the installment disability, which 
waives premium and pays one-twenti- 
eth of the face of the policy until the 
policy is paid out, and the income dis- 
ability, which waives premium and pay- 
ment of $10 per month for $1,000 of 
insurance till death or end of endow- 
ment period, without reducing the face 
amount or reducing loan or surrender 
values. There is also a double indem- 
nity provision for $1.50 per $1,000. 

Rates per $1,000, without disability 
provision, are as follows: 
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21 $15.07 $23.21 $42.00 $11.09°$16.56 $10.95 
22 «= «15.42 23.60 42.06 11.35 17.00 11.03 
23° 9-15.78 24.01 42.15 11.61 17.49 11.13 
24 =: 16.16 24.43 42.23 11.89 17.99 11.23 
25 16.56 24.86 42.33 12.19 18.54 11.34 
26 «=:16.99 25.32 .42.41 12.50 19.12 11.45 
27 17.43 25.80 42.51 12.83 19.74 11.58 
28 17.90 26.28 42.62 13.17 20.40 11.72 
29 18.39 26.80 42.74 13.54 21.10 11.86 
30 18.92 27.32 42.86 13.93 21.87 12.03 
31 19.46 27.88 43.00 14.32 22.68 12.21 
32 20.04 28.46 43.16 14.75 23.57 12.40 
33 «=: 20.65 29.05 43.31 15.20 24.52 12.61 
34 21.30 29.68 43.49 15.68 25.56 12.85 
35 21.99 30.33 43.69 16.18 26.68 13.10 
36 22.71 31.02 43.91 16.71 27.91 13.40 
37 23.48 31.74 44.15 17.28 29.24 13.72 
38 24.29 32.49 44.42 17.88 30.71 14.08 
39 25.15 33.27 44.72 18.51 32.32 14.48 
40 26.07 34.09 45.06 19.19 34.09 14.94 
41 27.03 34.97 45.41 19.89 35.96 ..... 
42 28.07 35.87 45.82 20.66 38.01 
43 29.17 36.84 46.27 21.47 40.32 
44 30.33 37.86 46.79 22.32 42.91 
45 31.58 38.94 47.36 23.24 45.83 


46 32:90 40.07 47.99 24.21 49.13 


52.12 
57 54.82 58.84 61.75 40.35 
58 57.72 61.44 64.00 42.48 
59 60.81 64.24 66.46 44.76 
60 64.11 67.25 68.09 47.18 





Inter-Mountain Life 


The Inter-Mountain Life of Salt Lake 
City is about to put on the market 
monthly income policies which will be 
issued in two forms, 3650 at death and 
$25 per month for 240 months, com- 






















Cc. S. HUTCHINGS 
Agency _ 
Ordinary Dept. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


Life Insurance in Force 


Over $145,000,000 


December 31, 1920 


SPLENDID TERRITORY AND ATTRACTIVE 
CONTRACTS. GOOD OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Kansas New Mexico 
Kentucky North Carolina 
Louisiana South Carolina 
Mississippi Oklahoma 
Missouri Tennessee 
Texas and Virginia 
For information regarding them write to 
W. J. SHAW 
Agen 
Indu 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 











or Investment House. 





To Rent—Bank Floor 
Westminster Building 


7,500 square feet on choice corner in heart of 
Chicago Loop, 


Dearborn & Monroe Sts., S. W. Corner 


Very desirable for a Life Insurance General Agency 
Near shopping district— 
Banks and Post Office, just a square from State and 
Madison, the world’s busiest corner. 


WILLIS & FRANKENSTEIN, 


Westminster Building 
CHICAGO 
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muted value $5,000; or $450 at death and 
$25 for 120 months, commuted value 
$3,000; to be issued in the ordinary life 
plan. The company will also put out 
coupon policies with supplementary 
agreements providing for return of pre- 
miums the first 20 years with 6 percent 
interest to be issued on ordinary life, 
nonparticipating. It also provides for 
double indemnity. 

It will probably continue its present 
dividend scale during 1922. 


Prudential 

Announcement of an increase in the 
maximum limits that will be carried un- 
der ordinary policies is made by the Pru- 
dential. This does not increase the pres- 
ent maximum limits under accidental 
death benefit, disability income or term 
policies. The new table of maximum 

limits is as follows: 
New In- Total In- 


surance surance 
Age 15, last birthday....$ 10,000 $ 10,000 
Age 16, nearest birthday 20,000 20,000 
Age 17, nearest birthday 30,000 30,000 
Age 18, nearest birthday 40,000 40,000 
Age 19, nearest birthday 50,000 50,000 
Age 20, nearest birthday 75,000 75,000 
Age 21, nearest birthday 75,000 100,000 


Age 22, nearest birthday 100,000 125,000 


Age 23, nearest birthday 125,000 150,000 
Age 24, nearest birthday 150,000 200,000 
Ages 25 to 

50, nearest birthday 200,000 250,000 
Age 51, nearest birthday 190,000 240,000 
Age 52, nearest birthday 180,000 230,000 


220,000 


Age 53, nearest birthday 170,000 
210,000 


Age 54, nearest birthday 160,000 


Age 55, nearest birthday 150,000 200,000 
Age 56, nearest birthday 130,000 185,000 
Age 57, nearest birthday 110,000 170,000 
Age 58, nearest birthday 90,000 155,000 
Age 59, nearest birthday 70,000 140,000 
Age 60, nearest birthday 59,000 125,000 
Age 61, nearest birthday 45,000 110,000 
Age 62, nearest birthday 40,000 95,000 
Age 63, nearest birthday 30,000 80,000 
Age 64, nearest birthday 20,000 65,000 
Age 65, nearest birthday 15,000 50,000 
Age 66, nearest birthday 10,000 25,000 





Farmers & Traders 
The Farmers & Traders Life of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is considering adding the 
double indemnity feature Jan. 1 at the 


rate is a little higher with this company 
on account of the large volume of farm 


Oklahoma Company’s Record 


Production of more than $13,000,000 
for the ten months of 1921 does not 
impress Edwin Starkey, vice-president 
of the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma 
City that there is a serious depression 
in business. Reports received by the 
company of conditions over Oklahoma 
would not impress one that times are 
hard in that state. Mr. Starkey does 
not concede that the people are suffer- 
ing, but that possibly they are using a 
little more discretion in buying, and 
still more judgment in spending money, 
both very healthy signs and what no 
sort of business should object to. 


Will Observe Thrift Week 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters will give special emphasis 
to the “Thrift Week” movement begin- 
ning Jan. 17. Plans are now being made 
for the week’s program. President 
Shuff is taking an active lead in mak- 
ing the preparations. 


Atlantic Life’s Convention Plans 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
and actuary of the Atlantic Life, an- 
nounces that: the next annual agency 
convention of the company will be held 
at Useppa Island, Fla., some time in 
January, the exact date to be fixed 
later. The convention will be in ses- 
sion for four days. 


William O, Fergusen, district super- 
intendent of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
A. L. Holland, district superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life at Evansville, Ind., 
have been named on committees by the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city to ar- 
range for the annual convention of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
that will be held in Evansville Nov. 





15-16. 
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HANDS IS DETROIT SPEAKER 


New Michigan Commissioner Makes 
Big Hit With Life Underwriters’ 
Association There 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 8.—Com- 
missioner L. T. Hands of Michigan was 
the principal speaker before the Detroit 
Life Underwriters’ Association at its 
fortnightly dinner and business meet- 
ing. It was Mr. Hands’ first appear- 
ance at a Detroit insurance meeting 
since his appointment last May as 
Frank H. Ellsworth’s successor. He 
had been an “inside” man in the insur- 
ance department for some years and 
there was considerable curiosity as to 
what kind of a chap he would prove to 
be when he came out in the open. The 
unanimous opinion of the life men is 
that he is “a regular fellow” and is 
going to be a mighty good head of the 
department. 


Friendly Service Is Theme 
The text of Mr. Hands’ talk was 
“Friendly Service.” He said in part: 


“Every man and woman in the insur- 
ance business in Michigan wants to feel 
they can bring their troubles to the 


department. A complaint by a home of- 
fice or a general agent is not going 
to be settled without both sides being 


heard A request to cancel a license 





must carry with it a reason for the re- 


quest. A grudge cannot be worked out 
through the department. If a man isn't 
right when a license is applied for we'll 
say so and give his record. If he is 
right we'll protect him. 

“The desire of the Michigan depart- 
ment is to help all we can in the up- 
building of the insurance business and 
anything we can give you in the way 
of friendly service is at your command. 

“Branch offices and agencies and sales- 
men are as necessary as in other lines 
of business. Attempts to do a counter 
or mail order business have not met 
with success. The business requires per- 
sonal representatives and this depart- 
ment proposes to aid them in every way 
possible. If there has to be an argu- 
ment occasionally let’s keep it out of 
the home offices and settle it among 
ourselves. If a man is wrong I'll chop 
him off. 


Wants to Straighten Out Troubles 


“This is an age of service and the man 
who gets the most out of life serves 
his state and community. It is the part 
of the Michigan department to straighten 
out troubles. Lots of fellows who fall 
down can be put on their feet. I want 
you to help me, boys—and girls. (There 
were a dozen insurance women pres- 
ent). It is your department; it isn't 
mine or the deputy commissioner's or 
the actuary’s. It belongs to all of us 
in the business of insurance. The fire 
insurance people are cooperating with 
us and now we want you life men and 
women to join us in the upbuilding and 
standardizing of the profession.” 

At the close of his talk the commis- 
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Coupon as 
Endowment Age 85....... 22.37 





Rates per $1000.00, age thirty, includes Double Indemnity for accidental death from any cause 
and a premium waiver with $10.00 monthly income disability. 


District Manager wanted for Cincinnati and surrounding territory. 
THE GEM CITY LIFE INS. CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Endowment Age 50... ... .$44.82 


0....... 20.42 


' 
extra basis rate of $2 per $1,000, The 





| THE 
UNITED STATES 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1850 


Non-Participating Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, 
under direct contracts with the Company. Address 
Home Office, 105-7 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANGE CO 


GEO. GODFREY MOORE, *res/tear 
——S —S 























HOME OFFICE TOPEKA. KANSAS 


THE BIGGEST POINT 


Any life insurance salesman who has “been thru the mill" sooner or later 
realizes that home office executives who have had long experience actually 
selling insurance in the field, are best equipped to assist others in selling. 

That is the big point that appeals to those live agents in Kansas who have 
been able to see something more than ‘‘a new company” in THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE LIFE, of TOPEKA. 


The President of this unique company has built up a state wide prestige and 
good will thru twenty years of successful insurance experience. 

In organizing the NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE he had in mind the creation 
of those elements that would most appeal to high grade, enterprising men who 
want to create something of permanent value to themselves. 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE policies were built to sell in competition with 
any others. NATIONAL RESERVE LI FE field cooperation has been designed 
to fully satisfy the needs of good men rather than to tickle the vanity of home 
office executives. 

THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE is young, sound, vigorous, enlightened 
and bound to win. 


It has some unusual “ground floor” opportunities for the right kind of men. 
You'll want one! 





Write at once for particulars, to 
GEORGE GODFREY MOORE, President. 

















HE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, an established, con- 
servative, high-grade and progressive Middle 
Western Company, has been admitted to Pennsylvania 
and will thoroughly organize it at once. 
General Agencies will be established at places were 
territories can be arranged. 
Men of character may apply to their advantage and 
those with local acquaintance will be preferred. 
Address Home Office. 
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Backing Up the Agent 


During the first six months of this year, 5,211 
Letters of Welcome were sent to new Guardian 
policyholders. 



















Backing up the Agents’ efforts with a courteous per- 
sonal touch that strengthens the bonds of friendship 
between the policyholder, the Agent and his Company 
is just another example of Agency Co-operation as prac- 
ticed by the Guardian. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is doing for 
its field men, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-Pres., or GEO. L. HUNT, Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
Home Office 50 Union Square, New York 




























WANTED 
WE WANT A MANAGER 











in every important center in Indiana where we 
are not represented. Only men of ability and 
probity will be considered. We offer liberal 
commission contracts to agents and salable 
policies to the public. The proposition we 
offer is unusual. Correspondence confidential. 


GARY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gary, Indiana 
WILBUR WYNANT, President 





















The 
Onto Nationa Lire Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI 
ALBERT BETTINGER, Pres. 


WE desire to negotiate with a high class man for the State of 
Kansas. If you want a State Agency for Kansas and can 
convince us that you are really worth while, we will get behind 


you in a big way. If interested address 
T. W. APPLEBY., 
Secretary 





























QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted—Specialty Salesmen—Wanted 


uipment, who is 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
per year helping 


“Four Square” and willing to work; can make not less than $20,000. 
us to continue the breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

t opportunity for the men who can qualify!! ™ 
From May, 1919 to May, 1920, Twelve months—one year—we wrote Ten Millions 
Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. We have the plans; we furnish the leads. 
If you can qualify, write or wire. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 














sioner invited the members to question 
him as to any problems they might have 
on their hands. In the course of fifteen 
minutes there were a dozen inquiries 
that would have taken as many pages 
of typewriting to cover in official cor- 
respondence and which were answered 
by Mr. Hands in a sentence or two, suc- 
cinctly and intelligently, 

It was certainly a very helpful meet- 
ing. 

* . 

Cleveland, 0.—One of the features of 
the monthly meeting of the Cleveland 
association was the adoption of a reso- 
lution, condemning the efforts of certain 
local banks to establish life insurance 
departments to be operated along lines 
that are objectionable to the under- 
writers. 

It is understood that some of the banks 
are planning to sell life insurance in 
connection with savings accounts, where- 
by monthly deposits would be made to 
cover the premiums when due. The idea 
seems to be to secure the continuance of 
the savings accounts, rather than to 
make a profit on the insurance. It is 
said that savings accounts are difficult 
to maintain on the books, but if con- 
nected wth life insurance policies under 
certain contracts that are made with the 
depositors, ,they will be uractically in- 
sured, 

Life underwriters feel that the har- 
mony that has existed between them and 
the banks will be disturbed by such an 
arrangement and that it would be detri- 
mental in many other ways. The officers 
here have staffs of men who are of an 
exceptionally high grade and the busi- 
ness has been built up to a high plane. 
They hope to be able to maintain this 
standard and improveit. They are, there- 
fore, doubtful of any plan that would 
tend to disturb this standing in any way. 


It is said that one bank, which had 
almost concluded arrangements of this 
kind, immediately dismissed the idea 
when its probably bad results on the 
business in general was explained. 


Jules Girardin, general agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual at Chicago, was the 
guest and speaker at the meeting. His 
talk was largely on the various ways of 
approach in soliciting and plans for clos- 
ing business. Mr. Girardin told of spe- 
cific and concrete cases in which various 
methods were used successfully... 

. . . 

New Orleans, La.—C. S. Thomas of 
the National Life & Accident was 
elected president of the Louisiana Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting last week. 
Henry E. Walker of the New York Life 
was elected vice-president and was also 
named by Retiring President Joseph 
Collins as national committeeman for 
Louisiana to succeed Wilson Williams, 
who had resigned when elected vice- 
president of the National Association. 
Robert A. Hopkins of the “American In- 
surer” was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
The new .executive committee includes 
J. H. LaSance, Fidelity Mutual; O. C. 
Turtington, Travelers; F. S. Whitten, 
Equitable Life, and Neal Himmel, Mutual 
Life. 








were Wilson Williams, general agent at 
New Orleans of the New England Mu- 
tual; Joseph Collins, retiring president; 
Secretary-Treasurer Hopkins and a num- 
ber of representatives of the New York 
Life who were in the city for the meet- 
ing of their $100,000 Club. 

Various unethical practices, including 
twisting and rebating, were warmly 
denounced at the meeting. It was voted 
to incorporate the state association in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the national executive committee. The 
date for the annuai meeting was 
changed from November to June. 

- . . 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A_ school of 
instruction for life insurance agents 
is a possibility here in the near future. 
The matter was discussed at a meeting 
of life insurance men here. If such an 
institution is established it is proposed 
that its supervision be under the control 
of the Oklahoma Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. Benefits of such a school were 
touched upon, but full plans were not 
definitely decided upon until it is settled 
that such a school shall be founded. 

Educating prospective policyholders 
as to the kind of insurance they should 
carry to give the fullest protection to 
the family received some attention from 
a number of speakers. 

. > . 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Iowa Life Under- 
writers had a most enthusiastic and en- 
joyable session Saturday night. Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, third vice-president of the 
Equitable of New York, was the speaker 
at a banquet. His subject was “The 
Strategy of the Sale.” Dr. Stevenson 
spoke on the insurance school of sales- 
manship which he instituted and oper- 
ated in connection with the Carnegie 
Institute and his remarks will be used 
as a basis by Iowa life underwriters in 
the installation of a chair of insurance 
in one of the Des Moines institutions of 
learning. 

. . o 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—The Fond du Lac 
Association held its November luncheon- 
meeting Friday, with Jay P. McDermott, 
of the McDermott Agency, presiding 
Judge H. M. Fellenz of Fond du Lac 
gave an address on “Life Insurance,” in 
which he emphasized how comparatively 
few persons dying in this country carry 
life insurance, and told of the large field 
of effort open to the life insurance sales- 
man. He stated that a great deal of the 
present day charity work, which often 
includes burials by friends or with pub- 
lic money, would be done away with if 
each individual carried at least $1,000 
life insurance. 

oe 7” . 

Waukesha, Wis.—Life underwriters in 
Waukesha have organized a local asso- 
ciation. At the meeting held for the 
purpose of launching the new organiza- 
tion A. J. Hutton was elected temporary 
chairman and George Girling temporary 
secretary. The committee appointed to 
complete the details of organization is 
composed of J. F. Judin, John L. Martin 
and C. J. Will. 

. ” . 

Dallas, Tex.—The North Texas Associ- 

ation will start the insurance sales con- 
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Among the speakers at the meeting 
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Improved Disability Provision 
Claim may be made as soon as disabilily occurs—no probationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s 
oldest legal reserve life insurance company stil! closer 'o the needs 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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The 
sales 


gress ball rolling again next year. 
association will hold its annual 
congress early in January. 

It is understood that the National As- 
sociation’s plan for holding sales con- 
gresses will be along the same line as 
last year, making the sales congresses 
continuous until the nation has been cov- 
ered. If that idea is carried out, it is 
probable that the men of national re- 
pute who are brought to the Dallas 
meeting to speak on subjects of interest 
to insurance salesmen will continue the 
journey around the circuit as they did 
last year. 

Henry Camp Harris, president of the 
local association, hopes to press Orville 
Thorp into service and get some very 
valuable information in the selling line 
and the line of handling agents from 
him. The association is going to bring 
a number of insurance men here from 
the South Texas Association at Houston. 
It is also going after the men with the 
rate book in all sections of the state 
and will not be satisfied with less than 
1,000 in attendance. 

The association is confining its monthly 
meetings now to meeting with the class 
in life insurance salesmanship being 
conducted at the Southern Methodist 
University under the auspices of the as- 
sociation and under the direction of 
Henry Camp Harris. The association is 
meeting with the class once and some- 
times twice each month, At these meet- 
ings the association eliminates routine 
affairs and gives the class the benefit of 
its selling experience. The class in in- 
surance at the university has grown 
from a dozen to 75 and is expected to 
reach 100 before the first of the year. 





New Company at Wichita 


Wichita, Kan., is to have a new life 
company to be known as the National 
Savings Life, with $250,000 capital. A 
charter has already been granted. W. C. 
Coleman will probably be elected presi- 
dent and Robert C. Fulston, secretary. 
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Provident Life 
Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 





Insurance in Force, $13,500,000 





H. H. F. L. CONKLIN, 
Secretary 
Cc. L. YOUNG, H. B. BEACH, 
Vice-President Ast. Sec. and Actuary 
J. L. BELL, W. H. BODENSTAB, 


Treasurer Medical Director 














The old line 


Cedar Rapids Life 


Insurance Company 


of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Wants three state agents for 
Central West 


A Good Chance for 
Reputable Men 











WITH INDUSTRIAL MEN | 

















PRUDENTIAL’S STAFF CHANGES 


Promotions and Transfers Announced 
for Districts in Various Parts of 
the Country 





The Prudential tendered a dinner to 
John F. Bonner, superintendent of the 
Scranton, Pa., district, and staff, in honor 
of his twenty-fifth Prudential anniver- 
sary. Mr. Bonner became a member of 
the Prudential family Aug. 3, 1896, as 
an agent in Hazleton and on June 15, 
1903, he was promoted to the detached 
assistancy of Freeland. His superin- 
tendency came to him in Hazleton, Pa., 
on May 10, 1909, and he was transferred 
to his present territory on March 18, 
1918. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-one 
promises to be a banner year for the 
assistancy in charge of Charles S. Divine 
of Binghamton, N. Y., leading Division 
H in ordinary net issue and is listed 
among the company’s top-notchers in 
this respect. 

If there is anyone in the northwestern 
territory complaining about hard times 
and the scarcity of money let him con- 
sult Agent Ray E. Phipps of the Port- 
land, Ore., district. He is having little 
trouble keeping his arrears low and ad- 
vance payments almost triple the amount 
of his debit. Although a newcomer 
among the ranks of life insurance solici- 
tors, he is making a fine showing in both 
industrial and ordinary production. 

The following agents were recently 
promoted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent: Hall E. Palmer, Peoria, 
Jil.; Robert G. Norton, Rockford, I11.; 
William Raine, Waterloo, Iowa. 

During October, five agents in Division 
A were promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant superintendent. J. J. Fredericks 
and U. Lombardi were appointed in New 
York No. 1, H. W. Miller in New York 
No. 3, and C. Moscati and S. Kampf, in 
New York No. 5. 

Superintendent W. E. Quinlan of 
Pottsville, Pa., leads Division K in low- 
est average net lapse per $100 of debit 
for the year and is No. 2 in the entire 
field. He also holds the honor place in 
his division in ordinary increase as well 
as ordinary increases proportionate and 
ranks No. 14 and No. 16, respectively, in 
the company. In industrial actual in- 
crease, proportionate, he also stands No. 
1 in Division K. 

Glenn O. Turner of Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
and James M. Pruett of Tulsa, Okla., 
have been handling their work in a very 
efficient manner. In recognition of what 
they have accomplished they have been 
promoted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendents in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Daniel Humecki of the Pittsburgh No. 
3 district has been promoted from agent 
to assistant superintendent. Agent Wil- 
liam Dodgson, who has been operating 
the agency ranks at Dayton, O., took 
charge of the staff formerly controlled 
by Assistant Charles W. Mitchell. The 
last named was advanced to a special as- 
sistant superintendent in the Dayton dis- 
trict. 





Metropolitan’s Hartford Change 


The Metropolitan Life announces that 
Richard O. Dunkum has been compelled, 
owing to ill health, to relinquish the 
managership of the Hartford district, 
where he has been located for many 
years. His place has been taken by 
Thomas H. Magner, for some time past 
home office supervisor in the New Eng- 
land territory. Prior to his appointment 
to that position Mr. Magner, who is the 
son of Thomas Magner, manager of Bur- 
lington, Vt., had charge of the Rutland 
(Vt.) district. Mr. Magner is the third 
home office supervisor in New England 
to be given a managership in the last 
two years. The first one was Frank L. 
Moran, now in charge of Worcester; the 
second, D. J. Rice, manager of Rutland. 





John Hancock Rearranges Field 


Following the transfer of Superin- 
tendent William S. Collins from Pitts- 
field, Mass., to succeed the late Superin- 
tendent James C. Redfearn at Haverhill, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life has made 
two superintendencies out of the terri- 
tory of the Pittsfield Agency. 

In that belief that the western half of 
Massachusetts offers exceptionally good 





Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil 


192] Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 




















Hotel La Salle has won this 
title with an experienced and 
critical public because of its 

happy blend of old and 
new ideals. 


Hotel La Salle 


eee” a. 


answers every modern demand 
in equipment, cuisine and serv- 
ice with nothing lost of old 
fashioned hospitality and home- 
like comfort. 

















The Goods --- Salesmanship 


The Same Salesmanship will sell more if the thing sold is what 
the potential buyers want. 


_ The Life Insurance company that appreciates present condi- 
tions will make its policies attractive. 


The Farmers National Life Insurance Company has a Com- 
plete line of up-to-date policies that includes policies that can be 
written on any age from one day to sixty years; Policies that con- 
tain the Accidental Death Benefit without exceptions and the 
Monthly Income Total Disability Benefit; Monthly Income and 
Yearly Income Policies; Policies maturing as endowments at age 
60 and at age 65; Child’s Educational Endowment Policy; and 
“the two greatest ever” — the “Guaranteed Options” Policy and 
the “Complete Protection” Policy. 


_I can offer you as good territory as there is in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri or Iowa. Write me — right now. 


John. M. Stahl, President 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 
Farmers National Life Building 


3401 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Exclusive Life Reinsurance Company 





THE REINSURANCE LIFE GOMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, IowA. 


Prompt Service 


Full Coverage 
Attractive Contracts 








More Than 1'4 Million Policies Now in Force 





Only four other life insurance companies in America have more 
policy contracts in force than this Company. A study of the 


following growth in ten years is invited: 


Assets 


Policies in Force 


Insurance in Force 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


Jan.1,1911 Jan. 1, 1916 
$ 5,614,764 $10,279,663 
371,106 613,615 
49,245,028 89,596,833 251,594,364 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1921 
$22,885,957 
1,277,277 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Two General Agency Openings 
In the State of Montana 


A splendid direct Home Office contract under which a profitable and 
permanent business can be established is waiting for the right man. 


THE COMPANY NOW HAS MORE THAN $76,000,000 


OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Progressive Company of the South 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 











te? The Masonic Mutual Life Association 





Of the District of Columbia 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 


The Security. of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


business the company has set off the 
North Adams section of the territory as 
an independent agency. J. MacQuar- 
rie, formerly assistant at Haverhill, has 
been selected as superintendent of the 
Pittsfield agency, and T. M. Moran, for- 
merly an assistant at Boston, has been 
advanced to superintendent of the North 
Adams district. 

Mr. MacQuarrie has over 15 years of 





productive activity as agent and as- 
sistant at Haverhill to his credit. Mr. 
Moran began his service for the company 
at the old South Boston Agency in No- 
vember, 1905, and became an assistant 
there in November, 1908, which position 
he retained when the South’ Boston 
Agency was merged with the Boston Dis- 
trict in January, 1912. 











LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 

















N. H. WALT IN NEW POSITION 





Eastern Iowa General Agent of the 
Central Life Becomes Agency 
Superintendent of Mutual 





N. H. Walt of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
general agent of the Central Life of 
Ottawa, Ill, has resigned to become 
superintendent of agents of the Mutual 
Lite of Illinois, with headquarters at 
Springfield. His territory for the Cen- 
tral covered eastern Illinois. Mr. Walt 
was formerly located at La Salle, IIl., 
where he was the Central’s general 
agent. President W. C. Hill of the 
Mutual Life was formerly general 
agent of the Central Life at Springfield, 
so both men were associated with the 
same organization. Mr. Walt is an 
organizer of superior ability. Vice- 
President Weese of the Central Life is 
in Cedar Rapids checking Mr. Walt 
out. No successor has been appointed 
to the agency. 





New Agency at Joliet 


A promising new agency for the 
Penn Mutual Life has been established 
at Joliet, Ill, under the partnership 
name of Howard, Cowan & Dembin- 
sky, operating as a branch agency of 
C. J. McCary & Co., general agents at 
Chicago. The new firm is composed 
of John R. Howard, George C. Cowan 
and John Dembinsky. 

Mr. Howard has been an active and 
vigorous producer for the Metropolitan 
Life in the territory which the firm 
now covers. Mr. Cowan has for six 
years been an agent for the Metro- 
politan Life. Mr. Dembinsky has re- 
sided at Joliet for 22 years. For four 
years last past he has represented the 
Metropolitan Life. He is a man of 
considerable means. 

Each member of his firm is particu- 
larly well known throughout his terri- 
tory. The new firm is operating in 
Wil! county and in the adjoining coun- 
ties within the territory of C. J. Mc- 
Cary & Co. At the very outset the 
firm is producing an excellent volume 
of business. 





John W. Greb 


John W. Greb of Spokane, Wash., has 
been appointed manager of the San 
Francisco office of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life. He succeeds Fred S. Stripp, who 
resigned two months ago to become 
agency supervisor for the West Coast 
Life. Mr. Greb is a graduate of Car- 
negie Tech School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, 





Jo G. Loomis 


Jo G. Loomis has been appointed 
Chicago and Cook county manager of 
the Indianapolis Life. 
been with the New England Mutual for 
the past two years. He has achieved 
some prominence as an athlete, holding 
nine world’s track records. ‘He is a 





Mr. Loomis has | 


graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In recent years Mr. Loomis has 
represented the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation in national track meets, and was 
a member of the Olympic team last 
year. The Indianapolis Life has about 
$4,000,000 of business in force in Chi- 
cago. 





W. Nelson Rose 


W. Nelson Rose, for many years 
with the Pacific Mutual Life, has as- 
sumed the management of the state of 
Nevada for the West Coast Life of 
San Francisco. 





Life Agency Notes 


H. T. Vanderford, formerly postmaster 
at Sentinel, Okla., has gone with the 
Sides agency of the National Fidelity 
Life in Oklahoma. 

Lawrence A. Duffie has become dis- 
trict manager at Fond du Lac, Wis., for 
the Aetna Life. Mr. Duffie was previ- 
ously connected with the J. P. McDer- 
mott agency at Fond du Lac. 

A. L. Saltzstein, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the appointment 
of B. Holbrook Poucher as special rep- 
resentative for the company in Milwau- 
kee, 

R. W. McAllister, former superintend- 
ent of agents for the Jefferson Standard 
Life in Mississippi, under the agency of 
Ratliff & Bradshaw, has signed a con- 
tract with C. H. Thompson, general agent 
for the Reliance Life. Mr. McAllister 
is now representing the Reliance in 
Hinds County, Miss. 


MEDICAL CONTROVERSY 
AS VIEWED FROM EAST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


frequently visit the home office. If they 
want information on a case they do not 
ask anyone for it, but simply go to the 
files themselves and get it. In other 
words, the medical files of these com- 
panies which are supposed to be of the 
most private nature are at the disposal 
of several agents working in the field 
This is a condition that is highly un- 
desirable from the standpoint of any 
medical impairment bureau. It was 
principally because of this that the 
Medical Information Bureau decided 
some years ago that it did not care to 
admit to membership any life insurance 
company not having a well organized 
and equipped medical department. 


Records Not Segregated 


“A well organized and equipped medi- 
cal department means one that is 
housed in its own quarters, away from 
the rest of the office. It means a medi- 
cal department that has private files that 
are private. It means a medical de- 
partment that is headed by a man who 
knows how to take care of his own rec- 
ords.and reports and does not let every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the office look 
over the information that is private, and 
not intended for the scrutiny of anyone 
except himself. The free and easy dis- 


tribution of the facts and_ records 











To the Man Who Is Willing—and WILL 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for 
money-making NOW and creating a competence for 
the FUTURE 


For Contracts and Territory, Address 


H. M. HARGROVE - President 


Beaumont, Texas 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms 
and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and Gen. Mgr. 
New Masonic Temple Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS (renee a5s7s 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
FOR ALERT AGENTS 


Always ready to negotiate with 

men who can establish their 

capacity to pay for a reasonable 

volume of New Insurance 

regularly—good business poe 
steadily needed 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: Albert E. Awde, Supt. of Agencies 














A Penn Mutual Premium, less a Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Penn Mutual 
Policy, containing Penn Mutual values, 
makes an Insurance Proposition which in 
the sum of all ite Benefits, is unsurpassed 
for net low cost and care of interest of all 
members. 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Values Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 











ACTUARIES 


pyrene F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 








S. Dearborn St. 
wR Harrison 3384 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











ARCUS GUNN 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 7684 











| aacaaaas J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
810-813 Hume-Mansur Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Hubbell Building, OES MOINES, {OWA 








Danas C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 








J. MeCOMB 
e COUNSELOR 
CONSULTING AX CTUARY 
Surrender Values, 
otc., tions and Exam- 
inations Pulicies and all Life = 


The Law 
Fests SPO toma CITY 
J = —_ 


1523 Association Bidg. 19S. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 4992 * CHICAGO 














CHARLES SEITZ 
* CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Author of 
“System and Accounting” 
209 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








REDERICTS. WITHINGTON 
Fes 











LTING ary 
402-404 Kraft 
Tel Waleat 3761 DES mol 10WA 
OHN E. HIGDON } Actuaries & Examiners 
600 Gates Building 
OHN C. HIGDON § Kansas City, Mo. 




















gathered by the Medical Information 
Bureau, to companies not belonging 
to the Medical Information Bureau, is 
the thing that we are objecting to. 
Where both services are used it is nat- 
ural enough that the medical director 
does not draw a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the data furnished by the 
Medical Information Bureau and the 
United Service Bureau. To a large ex- 
tent it is all one to him. The facts that 
he has on file, from wherever gathered, 
constitute the record of the case, and 
the information that he gives out is 
partially ours and partially that of the 
United Service Bureau. It is this that 
we are trying to overcome, and the only 
way that the thing can ever be cleared 
up is to eliminate one service or the 


other.” 
Says Service Overlaps 


Another medical man in New York | 
comments this way: “The plain truth 
is this: The Medical Information 


Bureau is furnishing just about all of 
the medical impairment information that 
any company uses. I believe it is con- 
servative enough to say that the com- 
panies using the United Service Bureau 
and the Medical Information Bureau 
get only about 10 percent of their abso- 
lutely new information on a case from 
the United Service Bureau. In other 
words, the Medical Information Bureau 
is furnishing all of the data that is pro- 
vided by the United Service Bureau, 
with the exception of just about 10 per- 
cent. The Medical Information Bureau 
greatly overlaps the United Service 
Bureau in the amount of information 
distributed. The trouble lies in the fact 
that the companies not buying the serv- 
ice of the Medical Information Bureau 
are able to get it without difficulty from 
another company. Seemingly, it is im- 
possible to definitely segregate in a 
home office the records of the Medical 
Information Bureau and the United 
Service Bureau. Several rules have 
been enacted, but nothing has yet been 
done that throws the requisite amount 
of secrecy about the records of the 
Medical Information Bureau where the 
United Service Bureau service is also 
being used.” 

The opinion persists that there is a 
powerful outside influence exerting itself 
in the present controversy. Particular 
attention is called to the fact that at the 
recent meeting of the Medical Direc- 
tors’ Association where the relative 
merits of the United Service Bureau and 
the Medical Information Bureau were 
discussed the representatives of Ameri- 
can Life Convention companies did not 
offer resistance to the suggestion that 
the Medical Information Bureau ask 
companies to resign from membership 
in any other similar bureau. Some 
significance attaches to this, in view of 
the fact that the only objection to the 
letter sent out by the Medical Informa- 


tion Bureau is of course from American 
Life Convention companies. Eastern 
medical officials say that the present 


dispute is not one intended for public 
consumption, and that there has been 
too much general discussion of the ques- 
tion among company officials affected. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INCREASES BENEFITS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Dividends payable in connection with 
settlement options will begin one year 
after the maturity of the policy. 

The assured has the right to change 
the beneficiary at any time, and from 
time to time, so long as the policy or 








any extension thereof is in force, and 
unassigned. 
The incontestable clause will read: 


“Except for non-paytaent of premium 


this policy will be incontestable one 
year after its date of issue, if the as- 
sured be then living; otherwise, two 


years after its date of issue.” 

Without the consent of the beneficiary 
the assured may exercise any option or 
right retained in the application. 

A revised form of application has 
been prepared for use in the sale of 














ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR MARK 
PASSED OCTOBER FIRST 





Each of the first nine months of 
the year shows a gain over the 
corresponding month of 1920, 
and October already shows gains 


over October, 1920. 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES 
Geo. Kuhns, President 
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Northwestern 
National Life Insurance 


Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A WESTERN, MUTUAL, ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


OLD LINE COMPANY 


The Company for Policyholders and Agents 











We will insure the whole family! 


either sex! 
days. 


DES MOINES 
LIFE AND ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


Any plan, 


any age, 


This is a service our men appreciate these 


If it appeals to you, write. 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES «-* si. IOWA 


TERRITORY—IOWA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
RESULTS OF 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force. 
62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


Sixty-nine per cent of all business written 
since organization still in force. 


For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 





































CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 
We are reinstating, revamping and a up indebted policies for a number of Life Companies, 
thus standardizing a ‘conserving the business the . preventing lapses, and keeping 
the policyholders satisfied, and at castianli no expense to the Companies. 
Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory service, and we respectfully solicit your patronage. 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 
10 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 
























The Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 


is an established fact — an integral part 
of the life insurance and financial activities of 
its Home State — Kansas — enjoying the confi- 
dence of the citizens of its neighboring states in 
which it is operating. 


Fullest Co-operation with A gents 





Home Offices, Wichita, Kansas 









































Join the Merry Procession NOW 


aT band wagon continues its merry way. Thoughtful agents 
are attracted daily by the Columbus Mutual Life system, which 

offers life agents greater opportunities than were ever presented 
to them before. Perfected Endowment policies constitute the latest 
incentive. Inquiries concerning these are pouring in and bringing to 
the Columbus Mutual many more agents. Perfected Endowment 
policies are easy to sell. 

During one recent month, twenty-five additional agents began sell- 
ing Columbus Mutual insurance in one city alone. Among other new 
agents are two just of age. Their fathers, both general agents, have 
worked for rival companies many years. One long has been the lead- 
ing producer of a leading company. Wisdom, experience and affection 
dictated the choice by these fathers of the Columbus Mutual for their 
boys, just beginning to solicit. 

In October the Company's production nearly equalled the gain for 
the entire twelve months of 1918. 

If you think of a change in connections, write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin and send to the Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, 
Ohio, at once. You cheat yourself by even one day's delay. 














new contracts. The principal change 
therein is a definite statement by the 
applicant regarding his desire to exer- 
cise the following rights and options 
and receive all benefits arising there- 
from without the consent of any bene- 
ficiary: Change of beneficiary, sur- 
render options, cash loans, loans to 
pay premiums, dividend options, re- 
instatement, settlement options, receipt 
of proceeds as endowment. 
New nonforfeiture values will be ap- 
plicable to all policies issued since Dec. 
31, 1907, which lapse or are surrendered 
after the new policy is in use. The 
new system of cash surrender values 
will apply to all outstanding 3 percent 
reserve policies, but the company can- 
not without the consent of all parties 
in interest alter the terms of extended 
insurance provisions of 3 percent con- 
tracts issued prior to Jan. 1, 1908. 
Dividends on Paid-Up Policies 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1923, dividends will 
be paid in 1923 upon all outstanding 
paid-up policies issued in exchange for 
surrendered policies which are in force 
upon the anniversary in 1923 and also 
upon all outstanding extended insur- 
ance which are in force upon the anni- 
versary in 1923 of the date when the 
extended insurance went into effect. 
No change in outstanding policies will 
be necessary to secure the advantages 
set forth in the three preceding para- 
graphs or to gain the various modes 
of settlement set forth in the settle- 
ment options. The verbiage used in 
the new contracts is less by fully 50 
percent of that employed in existing 
policies. 

Number of Policies Reduced 


Another advantage that the new poli- 
cies will have over those now used is 
that they will be reduced to 9 in num- 
ber, as against the 38 now put out by 
the Mutual Benefit. This change will be 
appreciated, especially by the head of- 
fice force, for it will materially reduce 
the clerical work necessary in handling 
business, and will make for a substan- 
tial curtailment of expense, and to that 
extent will advantage the policyholders. 

General agents of the Mutual Benefit 
Life at their recent gathering in this 
city were advised of the proposed issu- 
ance of the new policies, and of their 
nature. Needless to say the field men 
were more than pleased at this added 
evidence of progressiveness upon the 
part of the company, and of the deter- 
mination of its management to go the 
limit in liberal dealing with policyhold- 
ers. 

May Pay Extra Dividend 


The question as to whether the Mu- 
tual Benefit will declare an extra divi- 
dend to policyholders in 1922 has, it is 
understood, been under consideration. 
It is believed that the forthcoming an- 
nual statement will show that this is 
possible, but the well-known conserva- 
tism of the company’s management 
makes any definite statement about this 
impossible at this time. 


Philadelphia Life’s Campaign 

The campaign of field men of the 
Philadelphia Life in celebration of the 
election of Clifton Maloney as presi- 
dent and Jackson Maloney as vice-presi- 
dent resulted in the production of nearly 
$2,500,000 of examined business, being 
20 percent greater than the September 
record. 

The leader was D. E. Edmondson of 
Danville, Pa., who paid for $147,000 and 
was awarded the Plico silver loving cup 
and a gold watch, having scored as 
leader of leaders in three different 
months. Samuel Bernstein was also a 
prize winner, having headed the field 
staff in two different months this year 
as leader of leaders. The home office 
Plicos lead in October production with 
$800,000; Michigan ranked _ second; 
North Carolina third; Tennesese fourth; 
Minnesota fifth, and Virginia sixth. 


E, F. Mills, for the past thirteen years 
general agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life at Salt Lake City, who re- 
signed recently, will devote his time to 





AGENTS HEAR SELLING TALKS 





Northwestern Mutual Office of C. B. & 
H. M. Taylor at Philadelphia Holds 
Monthly Dinner for J. L. Rau 





At the November dinner of the C. B. 
& H. M. Taylor general agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Philadelphia, 
John G. Herndon, Jr., formerly tax 
expert of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and now tax consultant 
in Philadelphia, spoke on “Taxation As 
It Affects Life Insurance.” Mr. Hern- 
don showed the direct relation between 
taxation and insurance, a subject which 
is of vital interest to all insurance men 
at this time. There was also a talk by 
J. R. Sheppard, Philadelphia manager 
for the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, on “Selling in a Buyer’s Market.” 
This talk from one of the experienced 
business men of the city brought out 
many selling points particularly ap- 
plicable under present conditions. The 
two speakers also had a special point of 
interest, both being policyholders of the 
Northwestern Mutual. This November 
dinner was in honor of J. L. Rau, lead- 
ing agent for September. 


Wisconsin Federation Plans 


The executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Insurance held a 
meeting in Milwaukee Friday to com- 
plete plans for a state-wide membership 
campaign. E. A, Marthens presided as 
chairman. Officials of the state fed- 
eration hope to double the membership 
by the first of the year. Present mem- 
bers will be asked to secure one new 
member. The executive committee also 
discussd the questions of policy as to 
the stand to take regarding the Non- 
partisan League. County plans for a 
membership campaign and other mat- 
ters were discussed here on Monday at 
the meeting of the Milwaukee County 
Federation. 


Joins Anti-Narcotic Movement 


The West Coast Life has started a 
movement to interest life companies 
throughout the country in an effort to 
stamp out the increasing traffic in nar- 
cotics. It has joined hands with the 
Narcotic Control Association of Cali- 
fornia in this respect and has called 
upon its agents to assist or offer their 
services to local authorities in distribut- 
ing information regarding the deadlines 
of the use of drugs, Francis V. Kees- 
ling, vice-president of the company, was 
one of the principal speakers before the 
organization meeting of the association 
and pointed out that the enforcement of 
existing laws held the remedy and asked 
that all Americans lend their active sup- 
port to the officials having the enforce- 
ment of such laws in charge. 


Chairman Not Yet Chosen 


Following the resignation of Superin- 
tendent Jesse S, Phillips of the New 
York insurance department, it will be 
necessary to fill his place on the execu- 
tive committee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention. Mr. Phillips 
was chosen as chairman at the last 
meeting. Undoubtedly his successor 
will be selected at the December meet- 
ing in New York City. 


Missouri State Life—Paid for business 
of the agency force for October was $8,- 
245,000, compared with $8,215,000 in the 
same month of 1920. This increase is 
especially noteworthy when it is con- 
sidered that the Missouri's increase in 
1920 over 1919 was 72 percent. The addi- 
tion of group and accident departments 
have proven an aid to the salesman and 
have assisted in making the increase, 
although the accident figures are not 
included with those quoted. 





THE WILSON AGENCY 
Special and Confidential Reports 


12 Years in Business 


Quick Service—Write Us 
ARNSTEIN BLDG., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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MODERN BUSINESS GETTING METHODS | 








Why Plenty of Life Insurance Can Be Sold 
Right Now, As Told by Alfred MacArthur, 
Leading Producer of National Life U. S. A. 


LFRED MacARTHUR, home of-| in the last five years is worth more 


fice general agent of the National 
Life, U. S. A. (the “Edgar Allen 
Poe of LaSalle street’), is one of the 
most unique and forceful characters in 
the ranks of life 
insurance producers. 
|For this year Mr. 
| MacArthur will have 
to his credit a per- 
|sonal production of 
about $3,000,000 and 
his agency will write 
about $5,000,000. Mr. 
| MacArthur writes 
large cases. His pro- 
duction is regular 
and consistent. Mr. 
MacArthur has a 
penetrating and ana- 
lytical mind. His ob- 
servations on life 
insurance questions 
= have attracted wide 
comment from time 
to time. Whatever he 
has to say regarding 
life insurance is always interesting. He 
has the ability to clothe his thoughts in 
striking and colorful language. 


Applications Must Be Jammed 

Down Prospect’s Throat 

Mr. MacArthur was recently asked 
to give his views on the present life 
insurance situation, some remarks upon 
today’s sellings problems, and an idea 
of what life insurance men might ex- 
pect in the near future. He said: “Right 
off the bat we ought to tell the dear 
readers that the life insurance business 
is hard. It was so in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
out end. Anybody that can sell it, and 
keep on selling it is good. You hear 
about salesmen of all kinds being held 
up and robbed of their samples every 
once in a while. I'll say this: No one 
ever dragged me down into a cellar 
and beat me to death to take a life 
insurance policy. Nobody is crying 
for life insurance. Nobody wants it. 
Nobody is asking for it. All of it that 
is sold has to be jammed down the 
throats of the dear public, and when 
the life insurance agents of the country 
stop jamming, the home offices are go- 
ine to stop issuing policies. 


Unemployment Problem 
Not Serious Drawback 


“The unemployed today are the weak 
sisters; they never bought very much 
life insurance anyway. They are the 
drifters, the floaters and not the repre- 
sentative citizens. The fact that there 
are thousands o! men out of work to- 
day has its effect on the country, but 
it has little direct effect upon the agents 
Writing life insurance. The men that 
were the best prospects for life in- 
surance two or three years ago are the 
best prospects today. They have not 
been changed by the return to normal 
times, 

“On the other hand, the taxation pro- 
gram has given us the well-to-do as 
Prospects. Away with the poor house 
and the wash tub as selling arguments. 
inheritance taxes are here to stay, and 
will continue to be the greatest possi- 
ble producers of life insurance. The 
man who used to blandly inform you 
that he had enough for his family, needs 
the benefit of life insurance, more than 
anyone else. And we are here to serve 

“Why, things never looked so good 
for life insurance men. Just think of 
it—the assessment chimera is no more, 
the fraternal idea has passed in music 
cut of sight—while every policy sold 





ALFRED 
MacARTHUR 


than it cost the applicant, and will by 
the natural process of events continue 
to appreciate. What other thing that 
a man has spent his money for is in 
the same position? 

“Did you ever realize that your re- 
newals as they accrue will have twice 
the purchasing power that they had 
when the business went on the books? 
And under normal conditions the life 
insurance business is going to be bet- 
ter and bigger than ever. 

“During the flood tide of the past 
few years, the real qualities of sales- 
manship have not been called into play 
—things were easy, a lot of people got 
bv by luck instead of merit. Now, as 
the ‘edge’ which superior ability gives 
a man becomes operative, the real 
salesman will get a real reward. They 
need us now, boys. 


Thrifty Citizens Still Have 

Money With Which to Buy 

“Too many men in the life insurance 
business are affected by the talk that 
we hear on all sides today about finan- 
cial depression, poor business, tight 
money and all that. These things are 
more apparent than real. Who buys in- 
surance, anyway? The people that 
spend hard earned money for life in- 
surance are thrifty. At least they have 
the germ of thrift in them. They al- 
ways have some money. They are not 
flat broke today, and in possession of 
two or three thousand dollars ‘tomor- 
row. The people that buy life insur- 
ance are the saving, conservative, sub- 
stantial citizens who have money no 
matter what kind of a financial situa- 
tion the country may be in. Those 
same people have money today, will 
have it tomorrow, and will keep on hav- 
ing it during the rest of this year. It’s 


a fact that they had more of it during | 


the last five years than they had be- 
fore, but it has not all been taken 
away from them. They still have plenty 
of it. 


Laboring Man Spent His 

Money for Other Things 

“There is no reason to be discour- 
aged because the poor working man 
hasn’t much money any more. What 
about thes: birds that were working 


on a lathe and making $10 or $15 a/| 


=a a 
| A POLICYHOLDE 


—~ BY MARGARET M. —— 
Of the Security Life of Chicago Home Office 


ANY definite plans of cooperation 
between life insurance agents and 
their policyholders are 


cessfully. The field men know that 


satisfied policyholders are a great asset | 


and that it is of vital importance to 
retain their friendly interest. 

A successful general agent of one of 
the western companies has inaugurated 
the plan of holding an annual reception 
for his policyholders. Invitations for 
the first of these events were issued in 
November, and despite the cold weather 
and long drives made by some of the 
guests, more than 50 policyholders as- 
sembled at his home, which was ap- 
propriately decorated for the occasion. 
After some time spent in social inter- 
course, games and awards of prizes, 
several short addresses were made by 
the men of his agency staff, the com- 
pany’s examining physicians and a 
home office official on the various 





phases of the relationship existing be- 


yr being | 
originated and worked out ‘most suc- | 


day? What did thev ever do for a life 
| insurance man? Did they rush home 
| at night and say, ‘Annie, now I have 
got some money; I am making good 
dough, and I am gonna rush out and 


I have always wanted a life in- 
now I have the 
I’m not going 
gonna go out 


cies. 
surance policy and 
money to get it with. 
to be any piker. I’m 
and 
policies.” Did any working man ever 
say that? If they did I didn’t hear 
them. What they did do was to dash 
downtown and buy a Victrola, a cou- 
ple of dozen silk shirts, a player piano, 
an automobile and a lot of other stuff 
that they had no license to buy and 
did not know how to use. That stuff 
is all going back to the installment 
houses today, and the fellows that 
bought it are pounding the pavement 
looking for work. This sort of thing 
is what business men generally are 
complaining of, but it does not affect 
the life insurance man. These fellows 
that are out of work now bought very 
little life insurance, and it makes no 
direct difference to the life insurance 
man whether they are working or 
or whether they are lookiag for work. 
They are not good prospects and never 
have been. 

“Of course, I realize that we all suf- 
fer somewhat from this depression, 
but don’t forget that the foundations of 
all great fortunes are laid in times like 
these; don’t let any one put you off 
your stride by howling calamity. 


Economic Dislocation 

Soon to Be Righted 

“We have at present an economic dis- 
location, the more serious it is, the 
greater the need for life insurance, be- 
cause it is only temporary. Given 
time, things are going to be- better than 
ever. Death at this time would force 
liquidation which would be disaster. 
Life insurance is a necessity. 

“The life insurance business is in 
good shape. Put that down in big let- 
ters. The life insurance companies 
have no loss to write off the books. 
They do not have to mark off $70,000,- 
C00 worth of goods because of a drop 
in values. There is no stock spoiling 
on the shelves. The companies are not 
losing money because of a big over- 
head. Compared to other big business 
institutions the life insurance com- 
panies have no complaint to make. 
Neither have the agents. All the boys 
| have to do is to go to work. I hate 
| to do it, but I think I'll have to start 
in working myself.” 








RS’ CONVENTION —| 


ae 


tween the policyholders and their com- 
pany. 

The value of life insurance; the at- 
tractive features of policies; the desire 
of the company to render the best serv- 
ice; the stupendous volume of insur- 
ance now being written, showing the 
| American people’s recognition of the 
benefits to policyholders, were some of 
the subjects covered. The general 
agent paid a high tribute to his policy- 
holders, nine of those present being 
young, unmarried men, who had real- 
ized the wisdom of buying policies in 
their youth. One of these young men, 
|18 years of age, first took $2,500 and 
later increased the amount to $5,000. 

Refreshments were served, followed 


| by a smoker for the men, and the | 


| guests on departing expressed their ap- 
| preciation of a delightful evening. 

It is a safe prediction that the agent 
who follows out a program of this 


| kind will have a good increase in new | 
| William Alexander. 


' business and a very small lapse ratio. 


buy three or four life insurance poli- | 


buy three or four life insurance | 


| Missouri State Men 
Tell How They Sell 
Life Insurance Today 


T a recent meeting of the St. Louis 

agency of the Missouri State Life, 
W. O. Andrews of that agency in speak- 
ing on how to sell life insurance today, 
said that there is no new way to sell it. 
He said he could more easily tell how 
not to sell it. Sitting at the desk the 
majority of the day will not produce 
results. Mr. Andrews emphasized the 
importance of “pulling the application,” 
saying that too often the interview is 
finished without action. Everyone needs 
more insurance and can be sold if the 
story is told with enthusiasm and fin- 
ished with the presentation of the appli- 
cation. Waiting for the prospect to ask 
for it will bring no results. Life insur- 
ance can be sold in large and small 
|} amounts only by going out and seeing 
men and getting their application on 
the first interview. 

Writing on First Interview 


Thomas J. Farris, who writes 85 per- 
cent of his business on the first inter- 
view, next spoke on writing business 
on the first interview. Mr. Farris said 
that the greatest opportunity is open at 
this time. When the agent returns for 
a second call the prospect has had an. 
opportunity to think the proposition 
over and prepare excuses. He can give 
his undivided attention at the first ap- 
proach and is required to render his un- 
biased opinion on the proposition. By 
watching the prospect closely, his 
thoughts can be anticipated and the ap- 
plication half written by the time he 
questions the details. Mr, Farris also 
said that this year will require a great 
amount of additional work, two or three 
times as much as required three years 
ago. Formerly order takers, insurance 
agents are now salesmen and a full 
day’s work is necessary to keep up the 
production. 

Newman's Inspirational Message 


Saying that one of the difficulties with 
life insurance men is that they take too 
seriously the statement that “they are in 
the life insurance game,” Robert C. New- 
man gave an inspirational message on 
the nature of life insurance work. He 
pressed his fellow agents with the neces- 
sity for appreciation of the task before 
them and for the realization that life in- 
surance is a business and not a game. 
Too often the agent regards it as a game 
and when confronted with even the 
small problems in the field, cannot meet 
them. Mr. Newman further said that 
there is more business to be had today 
than ever before, but it is not to be 
gained by sitting around and bemoaning 
the present fate and saying times are 
hard. The life insurance agent must 
conduct himself in a business-like man- 
ner and approach the prospect on a 
business basis. Conservation of time is 
of first consideration. Emphasizing the 
necessity in many cases for single in- 
terview sales, he said that good use 
must be made of this interview. 


AGENT OF YOUR CLIENT 


| The agent who will make most money 
in the long run and build up a per- 
manently remunerative agency, is the 
one who recognizes the fact that the 
best way to serve his own interests will 
always be by looking after the best in- 
| terests of his clients. Advise each client 
to take the policy which you believe 
will give him the most permanent satis- 
faction. Then your income will take 
care of itself, and will in the long run 
increase more rapidly than if you 
offered exclusively the contracts that 
show the largest return to the agent.— 
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MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 

FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy 
will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or double 
the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, or 
THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a resuit of accidental injury, 
the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK dur- 
ing such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity 
will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can 
insurance do MORE? And why should any man be satisfied with a policy that 


would do less? 
Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. 
Twenty Payment Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 
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The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT*~° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


sjdteeeae LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT Bacay lng: 
Openings OHIO, IND., KY., MICH. and W. VA. Write Columbus 








WANTED 


District Managers and Special Agents 
for 
Several Points in Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Address FRANK P. MANLY, President 








Agency Co-operation 

through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
dass halal interested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 

A few openings for the right men. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 








He UA OUR We have a contract for you under which your 
One ERVICE ws income will be limited only by your activities 


A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY, midiiein 


| Cash Capital, $200,000.00 V. D. CLIFF, President 




















‘*The Capitol Life Insurance Company desires to obtain the 
services of good, reliable agents in all unoccupied territory. 
Please address the company for further information.” 







The Capitol Life Insurance Co. of Colorado 
Thomas F. Daly, President 


Denver, Colorado 
























AMERICAN NATIONAL MEETING 





Agents of Galveston Company Hold 
Get-Together Session at Houston— 
Officials Attend 





The agents comprising the two dis- 
trict offices of the American National 
Company. of Texas at Houston held a 
get-together meeting at Houston Nov. 
5. A business session was held during 
the day and a banquet was given in the 
evening at the Rice Hotel. 

The Houston district No. 1 is in 
charge of T. K. Flack. District No. 2 
is under the supervision of E. P. Mc- 
Call. These men have done great work 
for the company and have splendid 
agency forces. 

W. T. Shaw, secretary, C. S. Hutch- 
ings, actuary and manager of ordinary 
department, and J. P. Morgan repre- 
sented the home office at the meeting. 


Licensed in California 


The National Life & Accident of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been licensed in 
California. William Meador has been 
appointed superintendent at Los An- 
geles to take charge of the work in 
that direction. He started with the Na- 
tional in 1909 as an agent in Missis- 
sippi. He has been superintendent at 
Lake Charles, La., and then at Beau- 
mont, Tex, 


Designation Is Discontinued 


The New York Life has discontinued 
the term “optional policy.” The com- 
pany has always understood by “op- 
tional policy” that only one of two poli- 
cies was to be delivered, the other 
having been sent as an alternative. 
Agents seem to consider that an “op- 
tional policy” is one that the assured 
may take if he chooses in addition to 
the original policy. The company will 
hereafter use the term “alternative” or 
“additional policy.” 


Cleveland Life’s “Moore Month” 


With the slogan “Make Good for 
Moore in November,” the agency force 
of the Cleveland Life is making Novem- 
ber a special production month in honor 
of Vice-President H. M. Moore. Mem- 
bers of the field force are “saying it 
with Cleveland Life flowers” and ex- 
pect this month’s writing to be the 
largest in the company’s history. Special 
applications are being used bearing Mr. 
Moore’s picture and the slogan for the 
month’s campaign. President William 
H. Hunt has urged the agents to make 
a demonstration of their appreciation 
for the counsel and friendship of Mr. 
Moore, who has been intimately the 
home office leader. 


Will Open Chicago Office 


Insurance Superintendent Thomas J. 
Houston of Illinois has arranged to 
take some space in the First National 
Bank build’ng in Chicago which will be 
the Chicago office of the state depart- 
ment. The state treasurer has an office 
in this building and Mr. Houston is 
given some of that space. He will con- 
duct almost all the hearings in Chi- 
cago as soon as the office is fully estab- 
lished. He finds that much time can 
be saved ‘by having a Chicago office. 


Launches Boys’ Department 

The National Fidelity Life of Sioux 
City, Ia., has instituted a new depart- 
ment for boys’ activities, E. C. Wolcott 
having been appointed vice-president of 
the company and general manager of 
the new department. The boys’ depart- 
ment will cover eight of the Missis- 
sippi_ valley and southwestern states. 
Mr. Wolcott is well qualified for this 
position, having had several years’ ex- 
perience as Y. M. C. A. general secre- 
tary, state secretary, as a member of 
the regional personnel staff during the 
war and as campaign director in state- 
wide war drives. His years of experi- 
ence with high school boys, college and 
business men throughout the middle 
west have fited him to handle this new 
department. 
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HE fifth annual meeting of the 

Association of Life Agency Offi- 

cers, held in Chicago Thursday and 
Friday of this week brought out a large 
attendance. The central theme of this 
meeting was “Company Plans for the 
Education of a Soliciting Agent.” 

This is a working convention. Agency 
managers attend it in order to get ideas. 
They go for business refreshment. They 
seek information that they can use in 
their own organization. They are lifted 
by inspirational talks, They learn much 
by coming in contact with successful 
men of other companies. 

If a criticism can be made of this 
year’s program it might be said that the 
convention was too much of a mono- 
tone. The motif, so to speak, found but 
little variation. There were entirely too 
many papers on a single theme. After 
all the educational machinery of com- 
panies is pretty much alike. There are 
some differences but they are not vital. 
There is not enough variation in the 
methods pursued by companies in their 
educational plans to warrant a two 
cays’ convention being given to the con- 
sideration of that subject. 


A* THE present time there are prob- 

ably a half dozen most vital and 
gripping topics that are engrossing the 
minds of agency officers. It is unfor- 
tunate that the program did not admit 
of the discussion of these topics. 

However, the result of the symposium 
on company plans for educating agents 
showed that more and more companies 

re realizing the desirability of training 
their men along more efficient lines. 
There were a variety of views expressed 
all the way from the man who believed 
that much of the so-called modern edu- 
cational methods in life insurance was 
pretty much drivel to the executive who 
has mapped out an elaborate scheme of 
instruction, 

Dr. Hamerschlag, president of Car- 
negie Institute, gave the agency officers 
something to think about. He was 
severe in his arraignment of life insur- 
ance distribution methods. In compar- 
ing the sales work of life insurance and 
other great activities Dr. Hamerschlag 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN 
W. E. Taylor, Equitable Life, New York 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 
E. D. Field, National Life, Vermont 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

A. G. Borden, Equitable Life, New York 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


For three years—L. Seton Lindsay, New York Life; H. B. Gunter, South- 
ern Life & Trust; J. W. Simpson, Sun Life of Montreal. 


For two years, C. G. Taylor, Jr., 


Atlantic Life; E, D. Field, National 


Life of Vermont; T. L. Hansen, Guardian Life of New York. 


For one year, A. G. Ramsay, Canada Life; Dr. E. G. Simmons, Pan- 
American; W. E. Taylor, Equitable of New York. 


UTEP Eee eee 


gave the impression that life insurance is 
far behind the times. The agency turn- 
over in life insurance, he declared, has 
resulted in vast waste, and would not be 
tolerated in other great organizations 
where more study and research is being 
given to the prevention of so great loss. 

Dr. Hamerschlag stated very bluntly 
and courageously that the life insurance 
companies are neglecting a wonderful 
opportunity in not making a greater 
research into the causes of waste and 
discovering more efficient methods that 
will train men to make greater successes 


ee ————————————_________——___ 


WwW. E. TAYLOR 
Vice-President Equitable Life of N. Y. 
New Chairman, Agency Officers 








HA PRUETT CCPL Pee 
in life insurance salesmanship so that 
they will be attracted to the business 


and will remain in it. 


E CONTENDS that life insurance 

is‘ sold very much on the hit or 
miss plan. There is no definite program 
that is being followed which will result 
in a careful and systematic cultivation 
of the field. He attributed the great 
volume of life insurance that was writ- 
ten during 1919 and 1920 to the govern- 
ment life insurance plan for soldiers and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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S THE various speakers at the 
A meeting of the Association of 

Life Agency Officers explained 
and discussed the plans for educating 
agents now in use by the life com- 
panies, it became apparent that more 
and more companies are recognizing the 
great importance that the general agent 
plays in the education of the life insur- 
ance recruit. When companies first 
turned their attention seriously to a 
program for the more intelligent train- 
ing of agents, the idea prevailed that 
most of the work would have to be 
done at the home office. The first step 
was the establishment of a _ corres- 
pondence course in life insurance sales- 
manship by several companies. Next 
came regional sales meetings, and spe- 
cial sales conventions, aside from the 
regular annual roundup. A few com- 
panies have established home office 
schools of salesmanship. 


T THIS year’s meeting of the as- 

sociation, it was apparent that 
those in direct charge of the field forces 
now see that an effective educational 
program must be built around the gen- 
eral agent. It is the manager himself 
who is in the closest touch with the 
agent. Ne ‘stem of education or 
training com... from outside that is 
not linked up in definite way with 
the general agent cai. make a serious 
and helpful impression upon the agent. 
The general agent must in a large 
measure be responsibie for the develop- 
ment of the men under his supervision. 
In discussing ways and means of better 
educating life insurance recruits, a num- 
ber of speakers at this year’s gathering 
laid special emphasis upon the fact that 
the educational process must be cen- 
tered around the general agent. The 
home office through whatever means 
employed cannot hope to do as much for 
the agent as the general agent who is 
right on the ground and in close touch 
with his men. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson of the Equi- 
table Life of New York stated in his 
talk that the next important step in 
that company’s educational program 
must be the training of the manager. 
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Second Day’s Proceedings 
Were of Great Interest 


LOUIS HANSEN, vice-president 
49 and agency manager of the Guar- 
* dian Life of New York, was the 
first speaker on Friday morning, talk- 
ing to the general subject “Company 
Plans for the Education of the Solicit- 
ing Agent.” Mr. Hansen was followed 
by Robert D. Lay, vice-president and 
secretary of the National Life, U. S. A., 
who handled the same topic. Both have 
gained distinction as agency leaders and 
delivered instructive and thoughtful ad- 
dresses. 

Chairman Hamilton named C. H. 
Carpenter, eastern superintendent of 
agencies of the Great West Life, and 
Mr. McCorkindale, of the Sun Life as 
additional members of the nominating 
committee to name three new members 
of the executive committee. 


THE convention found a most bril- 
liant and entertaining speaker in G. 
H. Harris of Montreal, supervisor of 
field service of the Sun Life. He held 
the attention of the audience from the 
first by his very subtle wit, his choice 
language and his happy manner. He 
said that he had become so accustomed 
to being a host at Montreal that it was 
dificult to assume the role of a guest. 
Montreal, he said, is now the perpetual 
host to those who come from the arid 
wastes. Montreal, he declared, is not 
alone noted for being able to satisfy 
people to the saturation point, but he 
said that it is the home office of the 
most remarkable insurance company in 
the world. In making this statement, 
Mr. Harris asserted that he was sacri- 
ficing modesty in the interest of truth. 
The Sun Life does business in many 
lands and has led the way for Canadian 
commerce in distant sections of the 
earth. In discussing educational meth- 
ods Mr. Harris said that it is what a 
man receives that benefits him. In 
other words, if a man can assimilate 
what is given him he will be benefited. 
He stated that the life officers can pro- 
vide the tools and materials, but the 
agents, after all, must be the builders. 


C. H. Carpenter, eastern superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Great West Life 
of Canada, followed Mr. Harris. Mr. 
Carpenter is chairman of the Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers and 
said that in the middle of May the an- 
nual meeting of that organization will 
be held at Montreal. The general topic 
to be discussed is “The Conversation 
of Business.” Mr. Carpenter extended 
an invitation to American agency execu- 
tives to be present at Montreal. 


H. G. Wischmeyer, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the John Han- 
cock, next told of the agency develop- 
ment plans of that company. 


E. HALL of Richmond, Va., super- 

e intendent of ordinary agencies of 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, said that owing to that company 
writing both ordinary and industrial it 
has two systems of training men. All 
the training is given to the field force. 
So far as industrial men are concerned 
the assistant superintendents do most 
of the work. The men are required to 
report at 8 o’clock each morning to lis- 
ten to a talk by the superintendent. 
They spend one hour every Saturday 
listening to an educational talk. In this 
way the industrial recruits become well 
posted. The company furnishes litera- 
ture of all kinds bearing on their busi- 
ness. Traveling men from the home 
office visit the districts and give educa- 
tional talks. 

So far as ordinary agents are con- 
cerned all the training is done by the 
general agent. The new men are re- 
quested to join the Life Underwriters’ 
Association and attend its meetings. 
The company has recently employed a 
college graduate who has also taken the 
life insurance course at Carnegie to give 
his time to instructing new men. 


Secretary A. G. Borden read the re- 
port of the executive committee. Dur- 
ing the year there were 14 new mem- 
bers admitted and three retired making 
129 in good standing now. He said that 
the Association had given the opportu- 
nity for accomplishing much in the way 
of educational ideas. A higher grade of 
agents is being employed. The commit- 
tee recommended the establishment of 
a central research bureau for life insur- 
ance at Carnegie. 


EORGE H. HUNT, superintendent 

of agencies of the Imperial Life of 
Canada, was the first speaker on Friday 
afternoon. Mr. Hunt was followed by 
L. P. Brigham, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. For the first time since the 
Agency Officers Association was organ- 
ized George H. Gaston, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan, attended 
a meeting. Mr. Gaston delivered a most 
interesting paper. He is one of the 
strong men in agency work. He has 
been in the life insurance business for 
46 years and on the 15th of this month 
will celebrate the 42nd anniversary of 
his connection with the Metropolitan 
Life. His father was with the old Pru- 
dential Friendly Society of Newark as 
cashier, and was the first treasurer of 
the Prudential Life. 

E. S. Albritton, superintendent of 
agents of the Minnesota Mutual, in his 
address paid particular attention to the 
proper shaping ot agency convention 
programs. Chairman Hamilton an- 
nounced that Mrs. Albritton was seri- 
ously ill at her home but Mr. Albritton 
had responded to the call of duty and 
was present to fill his place on the pro- 
gram. 


RAs H. RICE, president of the 
National Fidelity Life, submitted 
an interesting paper, as did Glover S. 
Hastings, superintendent of agencies of 
the New England Mutual. E. G. Sim- 
mons, vice-president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, was unable to be present, but 
his son, Fisher, was in attendance as a 
representative of the Pan-American. 

J. Howard Jefferies of the Penn Mu- 
tual delivered one of the most moving 
talks heard at the meeting. Mr. Jef- 
fries spoke to his audience as if they 
were all prospective agents. He out- 
lined what it is life insurance has to 
offer to the young man and in an at- 
tractive style told of the permanent and 
secure future that awaits the young man 
who will seriously interest himself in 
life insurance work. Mr. Jefferies has 
been with the Penn Mutual for 35 years, 
has an extensive experience in life in- 
surance work, and understands thor- 
oughly the problems of the men who 
are seeking new agency material. In 
the course of his remarks Mr. Jefferies 
paid a sincere compliment to the insur- 
ance newspapers, saying that they are 
potent and vital factors in the educa- 
tion of agents. 


MMET C. MAY, president of the 

Peoria Life, was forced to leave in 
order to catch an afternoon train for 
Peoria. His paper, which was to have 
been read, was left with the secretary 
and will appear in the printed proceed- 
ings. 

W. C. Ellis, agency manager of the 
Southwestern Life, was forced to re- 
main at home because of his wife’s ill- 
ness and his paper, which was not given 
at the meeting, will also appear in the 
official records. 

Carl A. Secoy, assistant agency man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual, delivered 
an interesting talk on agency problems. 
At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. 
Secoy distributed 150 sets of the entire 
educational outline of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life. 

T. D. Blair, assistant agency man- 
ager of the Southern Life & Trust, who 


Attendance at First Session 


Taxes Convention Hall Space 


T the first business session of the 

Association of Life Agency offi- 

cers Thursday morning, the at- 
tendance was much larger than origin- 
ally expected, and the convention hall 
was taxed to its capacity. President 
Isaac Miller Hamilton of the Federal 
Life, chairman of the association, pre- 
sided. A. G, Borden of the Equitable 
of New York submitted his report as 
secretary-treasurer. The organization 
now has a membership of 129, and is 
in good financial condition. Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual, suggested that telegrams be 
sent to Philip Burnet, president of the 
Continental Life of Delaware, and 
George B. Stadden, president of the 
Franklin Life, both of whom were un- 
able to attend this year’s meeting be- 
cause of illness. Mr. Burnet was one 
of the founders of the Agency Offi- 
cers Association, and has always been 
one of the moving spirits of the or- 


ganization. Until now he has not 
missed a meeting. 
RIFFIN M. LOVELACE, di- 


rector of the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship at Carnegie, 
delivered the first address under the 
general head “Institutional Plans for 
Instruction in Life Insurance Sales- 
manship.” Mr. Lovelace outlined in a 
broad general way the work and 
scope of the Carnegie School. He was 
followed by E. M. Howbert, director 
of the school of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at the University of Denver. 
Mr. Howbert told of the work that is 
being done at the western school of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship, and in 
just what particulars the course at the 
University of Denver differed from 
that given at Carnegie. 


‘TE main subject of the meeting, 
“Company Plans for the Educa- 
tion of the Soliciting Agent,” was next 
taken up. Dr. J. A. Stevenson, sec- 
cnd vice president of the Equitable 
Life, was the first speaker. He is 
always a pleasing man in his public 
addresses. His first appearance before 
the Life Agency Officers was when 
he was director of the School of Life 
Insurance of Carnegie Institute. When 
Dr. Stevenson arose, Winslow Russell 
said that he could now be designated 
as “Daddy” Stevenson. 

F. T. Stanford, secretary to the 
president of the Canada Life, came 
next, speaking from notes. He im- 
pressed all as being a live wire and 
intensely interested in his work. 

T. C. Denny, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Life of Des Moines, told of the 
experience his company has had with 
correspondence courses, regional sales 
meetings and special selling prospect- 
uses for the use of agents. Mr. Denny 








was stheduled for an address, did not 
attend the meeting. 


UST before calling the new head of 

the organization, William E. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Equitable of New 
York, to the chair, President Isaac 
Miller Hamilton read a poem by Edgar 
A. Guest, entitled “Courage,” which he 
said was in every particular descriptive 
of Mr. Taylor. 

In assuming his office Mr. Taylor said 
that the Agency Officers’ Association 
has not endeavored to make a noise, but 
has carried on a forceful, constructive 
work in a quiet way. The organization 
has engendered a feeling of fraternity 
among the agency officers of the coun- 
try that could not have been created 
otherwise. Mr. Taylor invited con- 
structive criticism during his term of 
office. He said that out of the thought 
and work of the organization a will will 
be found that will be infinitely better 
than the unstandardized methods of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


has delved deeply into the subject of 
life insurance salesmanship. 

Holderness, agency corre- 
spondent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
followed Mr. Denny with an explana- 
tion of the agency development plans 
of the Connecticut Mutual. The Con- 
necticut Mutual was one of the first 
companies to adopt a comprehensive 
correspondence course and Mr. Hold- 
erness’ remarks were listened to with 
considerable interest. 


NOVELTY was introduced at the 

opening of Thursday afternoon’s 
session when F. T. Stanford, secretary 
to the president of the Canada Life, ex- 
hibited a short motion picture film en- 
titled “The Birth of an Application.” 
The film depicted the manner in which 
an agent may enlist the support of the 
home office through the use of circulars, 
letters and other mail matter to arouse 
the interest of the prospect before a call 
is made in person. The picture was 
very favorably commented upon by all 
who viewed it. 

“The place for research in the sales 
branch of American business” was ably 
discussed by Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, 
president of Carnegie Institute. It was 
Dr. Hamerschlag’s first appearance be- 
fore the Agency Officers’ Association, 
and he made a lasting impression upon 
his audience. 


HAIRMAN HAMILTON called on 

Winslow Russell of the educational 
committee to present its report follow- 
ing the address of Dr. Hamerschlag. 
W. E. Taylor, superintendent of agents 
of the Equitable Life of New York, read 
his paper on “The Value of Re- 
search.” 

Chairman Hamilton then returned for 
the time being to the consideration of 
individual company plans inasmuch as 
L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agents of the New York Life, and 
Matthew E. Walker, manager of the 
insurance department of the Provident 
Life & Trust, had to leave the city. 
They read their papers detailing the 
plans of their companies. 

W. T. Shepard, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, had contracted a cold. His 
paper on the value of research was read 
by A. L. Dern ,agency supervisor of 
the company. 

George L. Williams, secretary of the 

Union Central, and Winslow Russell, 
vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual, 
also spoke on “The Place for Research 
in the Sales Branch of American Busi- 
ness. 
Paul M. Ray, field supervisor of the 
Equitable of Iowa, and E. C. Milair, sec- 
retary of the George Washington Life, 
next read papers on “Company Plans 
for the Education of the Soliciting 
Agents.” 

Chairman Hamilton announced that 
the terms of George E. Copeland of 
the Northwestern Mutual, George 
Hunt of the Imperial of Canada, and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton of the Federa! 
Life, as members of the executive com- 
mittee expired with this meeting. He 
appointed as a nominating committee to 
name successors Glover S. Hastings of 
the New England Mutual, Miner Mor- 
ton of the Volunteer State Life, and 
Sidney A. Foster of the Royal Union 
Mutual. 

A telegram from John L. Shuff, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was read. In his message 
Mr. Shuff declared that the Agency 
Officers’ Association is the right bower 
of the National Association, and that 
the two organizations must work in 
harmony, The membership of the Na- 
tional Association has been somewhat 
reduced during the past year, and Mr. 
Shuff asked that the agency executives 
in attendance at the Chicago meeting 
pledge themselves to do everything in 
their power to influence their agents to 
affiliate with the National Association. 
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Place for Research in Sales 


R. A. A. HAMERSCHLAG, 
D president of Carnegie Institute, 

led the discussion on “The Place 
for Research in the Sales Branch of 
American Business.” Dr. Hamerschlag 
built up a strong case in favor of re- 
search work. He said that the great 
forward strides that have been made in 
other branches of American business 
through the use of research of one kind 
or another, can also- be accomplished 
by life insurance, if the major executives 
in life insurance work can be made to 
see the importance of practical research 
work. Dr. Hamerschlag stated that 
American business has been built up 
through research work. The most im- 
portant factor in American business has 
been the adaptation of science to in- 
dustry. In every phase of American 
business the public has seen the intro- 
duction of devices that reduce labor, 
waste motion, and result in the greatest 
possible efficiency. Dr. Hamerschlag 
cited the case of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company, which an- 
nually spends millions in experiments 





ALBERT G. BORDEN 


Equitable Life of New York Secretary- 
Treasurer of Association 


looking toward an improvement of its 
service. There is no really great busi- 
ness in the country, he declared, but 
that is willing to dedicate vast sums for 
studying ways of improving its busi- 
ness, 


PEAKING of the waste in life insur- 

ance, due to the lack of proper re- 
search, Dr. Hamerschlag stated that the 
number of agents who start and fail in 
agency work is enormous, compared to 
the number who start and stay in the 
business. In the hiring of new agency 
material, there is found the greatest 
waste in life insurance, Dr. Hamer- 
schlag asserted. He declared that the 
life insurance executives of the country 
were responsible only in the smallest 
way for the greatest expansion in busi- 
ness —— the life companies have en- 
joyed during the past few years. The 
great impetus to the business came from 
outside influences over which life insur- 
ance men themselves had no control. 
This is borne out by the fact that when 
the government war risk insurance 
bureau was discontinued, and a financial 
depression set in, the new business of all 
regular ge commenced gradu- 
ally to decline. Hamerschlag gave 
it as his opinion “his the peak of the 
depression has not yet been reached and 
that there will be a further period of 
difficult selling before an upward trend 
is noticed. He said that it is now quite 
apparent that large sums of life insur- 
ance have been written through the tap- 
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ping of the surplus earnings of pros- 
pects and not through any particularly 
efficient work done by agents or com- 
panies. Dr. Hamerschlag said that if 
life insurance men had not been on the 
ground to get the public’s money, sales- 
men of other articles or commodities 
would have taken the money that hap- 
pened to flow into the home offices of 
life companies. 


A* least one-half of the total operat- 
ing cost of any life company, Dr. 
Hamerschlag said, may be traced to the 
agency end of the business. The_dis- 
tributing charge is the main item. Com- 
panies are greatly concerned about their 
total operating cost, but in most cases 
have neglected to discover that the 
greatest drain upon them is the result 
of the inefficient and unintelligent selec- 
tion of agency material, which in turn 
produces a heavy labor turnover. 

Only a comparatively few companies 
have made a territorial analysis, so as 
to determine just what their quota 
should be in a particular territory. Few 
have made a study of their general 
agencies in an effort to discover how 
more business might be produced. Still 
fewer have had the courage to rid 
themselves of the old operating systems 
that have long ago been declared obso- 
lete in other lines of business. “What 
would you think of the real estate agent 
who after negotiating a lease for you 
charged you the entire first year’s rental 
for arranging the transaction, and for 
several years thereafter collected a small 
commission for the work that he did in 
arranging the deal?” asked Dr. Hamer- 
schlag. This is the light in which the 
public in general views the present sys- 
tem of compensating life insurance 
agents 

Dr. Hamerschlag declared himself as 
being entirely out of system with the 
civil service system that prevails in life 
company home offices generally. He 
said that time tenure is often the meas- 
ure of a man’s ability, and that officers 
are often advanced to positions of high 
importance when their only claim for 
recognition is that they have been with 
the company for an extended period. In 
discussing home office methods he said 
that American business is too much con- 
cerned with the securing of a volume 
and not sufficiently concerned with do- 
ing business on an economical basis. 


N the immediate future Dr. Hamer- 

schlag said companies will receive 
new business from three sources: (1) 
The great uninsured group that is just 
awakening to the need of life insurance; 
(2) through the revision of an agency 
force, by means of which the average 
agency staff will be cut in half, but 
transact twice the volume formerly se- 
cured by reason of employing trained 
and efficient men; (3) new and undis- 
covered business will be written by a 
redistributing of the selling problem. 
That is, the present ageycy forces must 
be shaken up and men with vision placed 
in charge. Not 1-100 part of the life 
insurance that can be written is today 
being secured in the urban centers of 
America, because of antiquated selling 
systems, according to Dr. Hamerschlag. 

Over nine-tenths of what is now be- 
ing taught in the life insurance 
salesmanship schools in America is non- 
effective unless it is tied up to a pro- 
gram of research that tells the teachers 
what to teach and how to teach it. The 
time has arrived for companies to get 
right down to some method of selecting 
as agents men who are likely to stay 
in the business. A plan of measuring 
the possibilities of a prospective agent 
must be put into effect. Out of the life 
insurance failures will be seen the need 
for a more extensive plan of research 
work, 


Dr. Hamerschlag’s discussion of the 





subject was greatly augumented by the 
response from We E. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of New York, 
which was in part as follows:: 


ably among the first organizations 

to use scientific research in their 
business. The probability or mortality 
tables on which all insurance is based 
could be derived only as a result of re- 
search. Very extensive research work 
has been carried on in reference to occu- 
pational hazards and the selection of 
risks. Without the application of such 
scientific principles no life insurance 
organization could have long survived. 

While the “production” end of the 
business has made extensive use of re- 
search in perfecting its processes, the 
distribution end, in conducting its vari- 
ous lines of business, has made rela- 
tively little use of scientific research 
methods. But we are coming more 
and more to realize that research can 
aid in selecting men as salesmen or 
managers just as it has aided in the 
selection of risks—that research can 
solve many of our problems in con- 
nection with the training of our sales 
force, and in connection with their com- 
pensation, supervision and morale. The 
tendency in the past has been to rely 
too much on opinion and too little on 
fact. Research should furnish us the 
facts on which intelligent judgments 
and sound policies can be based. 


[ stiy' among companies were prob- 


HE Equitable early recognized the 

value of such contributions to its 
problems as scientific research could 
make. Ever since the organization of 
the Bureau of Personnel Research the 
Equitable has been one of the asso- 
ciated members. We have put into use 
the methods of selection devised by the 
bureau and believe they are helping us 
in improving the quality of our sales 
force. We no longer set our sales 
quotas by guesswork but are now bas- 
ing them on a scientific territorial 
analysis, with an increased incentive 
value. Our program of training sales- 
men has recently been greatly extended. 
Along with this we are carrying on an 
investigation which will indicate how 
much in dollars and cents a complete 
training program is worth to the indi- 
vidual and to the company. 


N THE matter of selling life insur- 

ance there are differences of opinion 
on all sides. One manager or agent 
thinks that one plan or method of pro- 
cedure is good. Another has no use 
for it. Only a common sense search 
for the facts with their consequent 
analysis and interpretation will end 
these “is and isn’t” controversies which 
get nowhere. 

Our medical and underwriting depart- 
ments have by research reduced the 
losses incident to unfavorable mortality 
to a minimum. Consider the enormous 
amount of loss through lapsation which 
still remains to be checked. Consider 
the gross inefficiency indicated by the 
high turnover figures of practic ally every 
life insurance company in the country. 
Consider the unfavorable attitude cre- 
ated toward the profession of life in- 
surance salesmanship by the fact that 
tens of thousands of men are not earn- 
ing a living in the business. It is the 
function of research to discover and 
measure these wastes and to evolve the 
methods by which they can be stopped. 


ESEARCH, to my mind, means 

nothing more than making use of 
past experience to guide future activity. 
Every mistake that occurs should help 
to prevent the same mistake from oc- 
curring again. And yet we are all 
aware thht in the problems of sales- 
manship and management the same mis- 
take has occurred again and again, year 


Work 


after year. And new men coming into 
the field are left to make the same mis- 
takes. 

The attitude toward research should 
not be that of regarding it as an ex- 
pense but as an investment. It is evi- 
dent that thousands of dollars of loss 
every year could be eliminated if we 
only know certain facts. If putting a 
certain amount of money into research 
is going to effect savings of several 
times that amount it is obviously one of 
the best kinds of a financial invesiment 
a company can make. Such companies 
as the General Electric and others who 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year in research are doing it because 
it is a money-making proposition. 


O* COURSE we cannot know in ad- 
vance just how large a return to 
life insurance companies an investment 
in research will yield. We can be guided 
only by what other lines of business 
have accomplished. 

The organization that regards itself 
as so perfect that there is no room for 





SIDNEY A. FOSTER 


First Vice-President and Secretary Royal 
Union Mutual Life 


improvement is to my mind in a dan- 
gerous situation. And for those or- 
ganizations that recognize that there are 
leaks and weak points, but who don’t 
know just where they are or what 
should be done about them, research is 
only a common-sense method to follow. 

I believe that too much should not be 
expected of research immediately. It 
is necessarily a slow process and is in 
the nature of a long-term investment. 
But over a long period I do not see 
how it can fail to bring life insurance 
toward the goal of more business and 
better business at reduced costs. And 
in so doing it means a gain for every- 
one concerned—the company, the man- 
ager, the agent and the public. 


Plain Cards or Playing Cards 


Each one present was asked to pin 
bis business card on his coat lapel. 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton said 
that there were some plain cards at 
the desk that anyone could use, if he 
did not have a business card. L. Seton 
Lindsay of the New York Life asked 
Mr. Hamilton if he said “playing 
cards.” Mr. Hamilton promptly came 
back and said that he could supply 


these if necessary, drawing a deck out 
of his portfolio and handing it to Mr 
Lindsay. In other words Mr. Ham- 
ilton is prepared for all emergencies. 





Dr. John A. Stevenson, second vice- 
president of the Equitable of New York, 
was receiving congratulations on his 
first child, a brand new boy. 
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M. HOWBERT, director of the 

E School of Life Insurance Sales- 
* manship at the University of 
Denver, gave an interesting talk at the 
first morning’s session in which he ex- 
plained just what is being done by the 
University of Denver in the way of 
training and equipping students for life 
insurance salesmanship. Mr. Howbert 
knows the practical side of life insur- 
ance, having been for some time an 
agent at Colorado Springs, and in addi- 
tion he is a graduate of the Carnegie 
School. He said that the course at Den- 
ver is an outgrowth of the big idea 
behind the work being given at Car- 
negic. It follows the same _ gencral 
line. At Denver more emphasis is 
laid upon selling methods to be applied 
in the rural districts, and a few other 
minor changes have been made to more 
nearly meet the requirements of sales- 
men who are to operate in western in- 
stead of eastern territory. Mr. Howbert 
said, however, that the fundamental in- 


stincts of a prospect are the same 
regardless of location. 
R. HOWBERT said that as a 


foundation for the entire course 
the mathematical principles underlying 
life insurance are taught. Care is taken 
to instill strongly the idea that life in- 
surance is founded on a correct mathe- 
matical basis. The scientific nature of 
life insurance is fully outlined. Fol- 
lowing this the functions of life insur- 
ance are taught. The idea is fully de- 
veloped that the agent in his work must 
provide a contract that will guarantee 
the completion of the plans of a pros- 
pect, rather than simply furnish to the 
prospect a policy for a_ stipulated 
amount that meets no particular need. 
The course in the psychology of life 
insurance is, Mr. Howbert said, the 
most difficult for the average student to 
master. It is not always easy, Mr. 
Howbert said, to make the student see 
that a sale is made on the basis of a 
man’s instincts, and not his logic or 
reasoning. A sale is seldom consum- 
mated as a result of pure argument, 
but instead is brought about by the 
agent making proper appeal to the basic 
instincts of a prospect. The course in 
salesmanship is merely an application of 
the other three courses. The me- 
chanics of selling are taught. The idea 
of diagnosing the individual case is em- 
phasized. The “case method” of selling 
life insurance is demonstrated. 


R. HOWBERT said that the archi- 

tect may be properly compared to 
the life insurance agent. The architect 
must know something of the relative 
strength of the materials that are to be 
used in the construction of a building. 
He must meet the needs of the people 
that are to use the building. He must 
consider whether the general outline of 
the structure and the interior decorations 
will be pleasing to those who are to use 
the building. He must give attention 
to the aesthetic sense. Similarly the life 
insurance man must know the materials 
that make up the life insurance con- 
tract. He must be in a position to sup- 
ply the kind of contract that meets the 
needs of the prospects that he encoun- 
ters. ‘He must be able to write a policy 
that is pleasing and that the prospect 
buys without a feeling that he has been 
relieved of some money that he might 
just as well have retained. 


T the conclusion of his explanation 

of the work of the Denver school, 
Mr. Howbert offered the interesting 
suggestion that the trained agent be 
paid a higher scale of commission than 
that given to untrained men. He said 
that the trained agent sells more life 
insurance during the early years of his 
work. The trained man sells larger 
policies. The trained man is, from the 
very outset, of more value to a com- 
pany than the new man who has had 


Howbert Tells of Work Done 
By the University of Denver 





no special training. In view of these 
facts, Mr. Howbert said that it might 
not be amiss to pay to the graduates 
of a school like Carnegie or the Uni- 
versityeof Denver 10 percent more than 
is paid to the untrained man, and that 
this commission differential be main- 
tained until the untrained man had 
served an apprenticeship of three years, 
or was able to produce $500,000 of life 
insurance annually, or was able to show 
a certificate from Carnegie, or some 
similar school. The courses being given 
at both Denver and Carnegie are equal 
to three years’ apprenticeship that the 
average man gets during his early days 
as a life insurance salesman. 





Dr. Stevenson Gives Plan of 


Equitable Life of New York 


R. JOHN A. STEVENSON, sec- 
D ond vice-president of the Equit- 

able Life of New York, told 
about his company’s educational plan. 
He said that there are two guiding 
principles back of the training. The 
first is that a trained man is a real 
asset in his community. He renders 
a larger service than the untrained 
man. In the second place Dr. Steven- 
son held that business is better con- 
served by a trained man. 

The man who enters life insurance 
work and goes out a failure, perhaps 
because he has not been trained, comes 
in contact with many people there- 
after and will not be able to tell the 


Educational Plans Followed 
By Equitable Life of lowa 


BY PAUL M. RAY 
Field Supervisor 


OR some years there has been in 
Frou: company a growing realization 

of the need for greater efficiency on 
the part of our salesmen. It has ap- 
peared to us that the first step in at- 
taining this desired end lay in a more 
careful selection of agents, and for sev- 
eral years there has been an effort to 
secure the cooperation of the general 
agents in exercising the greatest pos- 
sible care in appointing men. Each ap- 
pointment is carefully scrutinized at the 
home office with the idea of eliminating 
the less worthy candidates. This is re- 
sulting in a gradual elevation of stand- 
ards of qualification required by the 
general agents. 

HE second step is in a more satis- 

factory development of the men 
after appointment. While no man 
should be appointed unless he be deemed 
to possess certain inherent qualities 
contributory to the successful sale of 
life insurance, but few men can be 
found so completely qualifying as to be 
above a need for further development. 
We have attempted to reach this devel- 
opment in two ways—first, through the 
activities of the general agent, and, sec- 
ond, by a certain constructive work 
done directly by the home _ office. 
Through the general agents the home 
office has attempted to bring about a 
more complete understanding of the his- 
tory of life insurance and familiarity 
with our company and contracts and 
some idea of the common practices of 
life insurance soliciting. In order to 
add to the strength of our general 
agents for the performance of this serv- 
ice, we have held meetings of our gen- 
eral agents at least once each year and 
sectional meetings in territories where 
practicable, at intervals throughout the 
year, and as well have occasionally held 
meetings to which the soliciting agent 
has been invited, furnishing a home of- 
fice representative to assist in the in- 
struction of the agents attending. I 
think there is no doubt that the efforts 
of the company to render the general 
agent more effective in his ability to 
develop the men he places under con- 
tract has resulted in more efficient work 
on the part of the general agent in most 
of our agencies at least. We are exert- 
ing a constant pressure to increase effi- 
ciency in this respect. 

ROM the home office we have two 

chief lines of direct contact with the 
soliciting agent. The first is through a 
circulating library, carefully classified 
and available to all agents of the com- 
pany. We attempt to advise with the 
agents, or the general agents, as the 
case may be, regarding the proper 
works to be read at any particular stage 
of the agent’s development. Large num- 
bers of our agents avail themselves of 
this opportunity to acquire more infor- 
mation regarding their business. 


About three years ago we decided 
that still more extensive and intensive 
effort should be made for the develop- 
ment of the soliciting agent. The 
work being done through the circulating 
library was in many cases not consist- 
ently done or properly planned. So we 
began to look for a course of study that 
would more fully meet with our re- 


quirements. We felt that certain things 
should be done by such a course of 
study. Among the objects to be ob- 


tained were increased mental and phys- 
ical efficiency, a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject of life insur- 
ance which would of itself induce a 
greater respect for the institution of 
life insurance, not only with regard to 
our own company, but regarding all 
companies, a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the various forms of policy 
contracts and their application to the 
varied needs of the prospects. As well, 
we wished the course to do something 
definite in increasing the efficiency of 
the agent in preparing for and the con- 
duct of the interview. Then, too, we felt 
that he should be inspired to increased 
functional efficiency which would in- 
clude more resvect for the value of time, 
for a standardization of methods in his 
work and increased economy in the gen- 
eral conduct of his business. 


nasmuch as we did not wish to 

take the time to create a course cov- 
ering these matters, we made a careful 
survey of the courses available, finally 
selecting one that most nearly met with 
our requirements. We have just com- 
pleted the first year’s experiment with 
this course. The course consists of 26 
lessons, and these were sent out at in- 
tervals of two weeks throughout an 
entire year. The students were required 
to report upon the work of each lesson 
and at the close of the course to submit 
to a final examination covering the en- 
tire work. We are gratified indeed with 
the results generally. Some few stu- 
dents did not persist, even though per- 
sisting as agents, while some others 
were given the course immediateiy upon 
making contract and dropped out be- 
fore the course was completed—prob- 
ably in the main, men who never should 
have been appointed. But on the whole 
the work was well done. We kept a 
careful record of the production of the 
students during the period of the course, 
and as an indication of its effectiveness, 
let me say that of 138 students who had 
a production record of six or more 
months, prior to the beginning of the 
course, 95 had beaten their previous 
record during the year from Sept. 1. 
1920, to Sept. 1, 1921, which in view of 
conditions obtaining during that period, 
I think you will all agree is a sufficient 
indication of increased producing power. 
we are just getting under way with 


real story of life insurance. In fact, 
he will do the cause harm, If life 
insurance is a great business, declared 
Dr. Stevenson, it needs trained men 
in it. They should know it well. 


E said that the Equitable requires 
its new men to take a corre- 
spondence course unless they have had 
experience or training that will fit 
them for their work. It is a combina- 
tion of some of the principles of life 
insurance, some of the functions and 
some selling material. The idea is 
to make the ‘rate book intelligible so 
that the men may know what its con- 
tents mean. They must understand 
their tools and how to use them. He 
said that many experienced agents 
take it for the value there is in it. 
There are 20 lessons and one is 
given a week. Dr. Stevenson frankly 
acknowledged that it takes too long 
to complete the course and a number 
of men go into the field not prop- 
rely trained because they cannot wait 
until the course is over. He said, 
however, that this course is a plus 
matter with the Equitable. The real 
duty in training new men rests with 
the manager. The company should 
put in the manager’s hands the proper 
material. He however, is not an edu- 
cator, and does not know how to use 
it. 


R. STEVENSON told about the 


local schools that Dr. Van Ars- 
dall conducts for the Equitable at 
agency headquarters. This _ school 


lasts for three weeks. Its advantage 
is that the students do their prospect- 
ing in the field where they intend to 
work, There are two hours’ instruc- 
tion in the morning. The _ students 
canvass the rest of the day, but there 
is a seminar course in the afternoon 
where the students can discuss with 
Dr. Van Arsdall the problems with 
which they come in contact. Dr. 
Stevenson said that home offices will 
have to consider the training of the 
managers or general agents. That is 
the next job to be tackled. In the 
local school many of the older men 
take the course because they get many 
points out of it. The plan is to tie up 
the beginner with an experienced man, 
and let them work together for a while. 


R. STEVENSON said that the 

Equitable decided this year not 
to have any further large conventions. 
They are effective so far as the pro- 
moting of enthusiasm and agency mor- 
ale is concerned, but they furnish but 
little educational benefit. The Equit- 
able holds educational conferences at 
different points. There were 18 this 
It invites to these conferences 


year. 
only actual and potential club mem- 
bers. The conference lasts for three 


days. There were seven home office 
men that gave lectures each devoting 
his time to some special topic. The 
home office men had prepared their 
material ahead of time and it was con- 
verted into a sales manual. Each agent 
is supplied with a manual which he is 
expected to study. After the confer- 
ence the manager conducts 20 meet- 
ings with the agents in which the ma- 
terial in the manual is discussed. 
This makes the agents appreciate the 
manager as a leader. 

Dr. Stevenson said the companies 
would look to Carnegie Tech. to wor 
out a course for the training of man- 
agers as it has for agents. 





our second year’s class, using the 
same course of study as ‘of last year 
We have a good enrollment and the 
agents are taking up the work with. ! 
think, more determination than last 
year, owing to the introduction of some 
minor features that have had a tendency 


to stimulate interest. 
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soliciting agent 


by one of our field managers, who was 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge and 
technique of life insurance. 


carvied out through corre spondet nce. 
\fter a study of this plan, 


failed to couantibe the 
end leavoring to ascertain the causes for 


although well written, 
tific exposition of the fundamentals of 


technicalities entered too largely in the 
over the heads of a ae number, aod 


jor that reason failed to hold their in- 
terest and discouraged them. 





We attempted to answer 








Agency Manager Phoenix 


We secured the services 
of an advertising agency and arranged 
with them to send one of their repre- 
sentatives to our home office, i 
irom the different departments of the 
company the story of the business, | 





from the viewpoint of the ‘lay- 
Pe was not in any way 
techn icalities of the business. 


it proved muah more 
succe ssful I than our first attempt, in that 
larger percentage of those who 
carried the course 





although we real- 
gh our - subsequent ay 


thusiasm we cal Genel s to 
this medium was still lacking. 


about this time 
i investigations we 
aking, there appeared to be three 
lamental problems that were neces- 

» closely related that in the solu- 
we must seek the i 
The problems of selec- 
training and compensation began 


more we pursued investigations 
thods of training, 
lized that the success of any educa- 


type of individual chosen to 
in studying meth- 
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The Phoenix Mutual’s Train 


BY CARL 


ods of selection, with the aim of giving 
each one chosen an education, it 
became clearly evident that compensa- 
tion must be considered and _ studied 
with a view to its practical application 
to the group as a class. 

This study seemed inevitably to lead 
to the adoption of certain fundamental 
principles, and among them the more 
important being, first, a full-time or- 
ganization; second, a standardization of 
contracts. These two principles we have 
adopted, and since Jan. 1, 1920, no part- 
time ¢tontract has been made and all 
contracts have been standardized. 


so 


N our selection of a type, differing 
somewhat from that previously sought 
for our business, we were invariably 
confronted by the successful man with 
this question: “I know nothing of the 


life insurance business. How am I to 
acquire that knowledge? Where and 
by what method am I to obtain my 


education? 

We could not in fairness to ourselves, 
nor with fairness and satisfaction to 
the prospect, answer that question by 
pointing to the success obtained through 
our former method of education by cor- 


respondence, as that did not seem to 
have served the purpose. 
til Mi} LT WU 


Carl A. Secoy is assistant agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
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ISSUE 


A. SECOY 


advantage, in that group consciousness 


is fundamental to the success of any 
enterprise or ideal. The more intimate 
the friendship within the group, the 
more spirited and cohesive will be its 
efforts and the larger its accomplish 
nients 

HE next question was: “Can this 

plan be applied with the hope of 


without 


ultimate success making it an 
absolute requirement?” To this we were 
obliged to answer in the negative. It 


requires some sacrifice and considerable 
effort, and one has to be thoroughly sold 
the opportunities of the business before 
he will come to the home office for no 
ether purpose than that of receiving an 
education. Were it to be made optional, 
or at least understood that exceptions 
were to be made, there would be the 
danger of a break-down, the educational 
feature ultimately becoming the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

rhe idea of requiring education being 
determined, the factor of initial selec- 
tion becomes of increasing importance 
Not all who might otherwise measure 
up to the requirements that are indi- 
cated being necessary to successful 
salesmanship, may possess the funda- 


as 


WUT 


That 


company is probably the foremost exponent of the idea of a home office school 
for training its agents and particular interest therefore attaches to Mr. Secoy’s 
statement in regard to the plan of operation of that school and the results which 


it has accomplished. 


CTH TTT PTITPPT TET PRU PPO CTT PERT TURE LTP I VUE 
HIS, then, was one of the questions 
that we attempted to answer, and 

in seeking the answer another question 

presented itself: “Should the educa- 
tional process be the responsibility of 


the home office, the manager, or both?” 
If the home office, how best directed— 
at the home office or by institute in 
the field? If by the manager, how are 
we to train the managers and equip 
them to render this service, and, finally, 
what do we consider the fundamental 
duties of a manager to be? 

After careful discussion, not only of 


our own problems but the solution of 
this problem as applied to other sales 
organizations outside of life insurance, 
we were led to believe that the duties 
of management were more largely those 
of distribution rather than education 
Evidence seemed to point unmistakably 
to the responsibilities for the education 
of the soliciting agent resting upon the 
home office. 


N our attempt to find the best method 

of home office education, the next 
question that quite naturally arose was 
to determine the factors which would 
prove of most benefit to the men in 
the educational process. By this 1 mean 
the weight that should be attached to 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
business, the technical side of the busi- 
ness, the sales side of the business, and 
the personal acquaintance of the indi- 
vidual with the home office and its offi- 
cers, and a more intimate knowledge of 
the policies adopted by the home office 
and the needs and reasoning underlying 
these policies. Making inquiry among 
many of our men, we were led to be- 
lieve that the latter factor carried con- 
siderable weight, and we could see no 
method of imparting this knowledge and 
securing these advantages other than 
by requiring the attendance of our men 
at the home office for this process of 
education. 

This would mean 
groups to the home 


bringing men in 
office, a distinct 


mental intelligence that would make the 
process of education valuable. So it is 
that in the selection of our men our 
plan contemplates a careful inquiry as 


to the habits of the applicant—whether 
he is a student or whether the time 
which has elapsed since last he received 


instruction would make study difficult 
2 determine as far as_ possible 
one’s susceptibility to improvement 


through further education, it is evident 
that the factor of natural intelligence 
becomes one of first importance. How 
best to determine and to measure this 
quality is much a mooted question 
as it is an interesting one. 

In our attempt to solve it, we have 
endeavored to keep an open mind on the 
subject and to use in the meantime the 
best methods as yet devised, of which 
we have any knowledge. 

We are using the intelligence tests, as 
supplied by the bureau at Carnegie, 
modified and somewhat enlarged by the 
experience we have gained through our 
own research department. We are still 
following carefully the rating system 
devised by the bureau, and while no 
evidence we have been able to gather 
appears conclusive, there are enough in- 
dications pointing to the value of the 
plan to warrant its continuance until 
something more practical is developed 


as 


HE 


selection process completed, we 

find it necessary to date new con- 
tracts concurrent with the five school 
terms as far as possible, the term dates 
being scheduled and _ published in 


advance, 

We have attempted to divide the time 
to be given to the study of the different 
divisions of the business by allotting to 
each that portion of the time available 
in proportion to what we believe to be 
its importance. Permit me to empha- 
size here the effort we have made, in 
the development of the course as given 
at the home office, to make it a practical 
one. Ali available material has been 





ng School 


studied and used in an 
earnest effort cover in a six weeks’ 
period the fundamentals of the business, 
a complete analysis of policy contracts, 
and the service the special provisions 
of these contracts render, with special 
emphasis being laid the practical 
of the actual selling process 


much 
to 


ot it 


side 


W! are made to realize by our ex- 
perience to date that the practical 
application during training, of the prin 
ciples of salesmanship, is essential, and, 
beginning at the end of the third week, 
we assign two days a week of not less 
than five hours to actual soliciting 
Tuesdays and Thursdays have been 
selected as the most desirable days, for 


the reason that this gives a day between 
each that the met may be 
stated and a class carried 
on as to the meeting 
them 

\ series ot 
that practically the entire 
office staff is brought betore 
and through this method a 
sonal contact secured 


objec ctrons 
d'scussion in 
me thod 


best ol 


arr anged so 
othcial home 
the 


closer 


lectures 1s 


class, 
per- 
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our suggestions as to any special atten- 
tion we may feel he should give, to 
cover the needs of each specific case. 


\n institute or regional meeting for the 
special instruction of managers in these 
phases of their work is our 
consideration and will be 
arranged for. 


receiving 
undoubtedly 


he fact that one has successfully 
completed a course of insurance educa- 
tion, whether it be a course in the col- 
lege or university, home office or exten- 
sion course, may lead our managers to 
feel that they have acquired a finished 
product in salesmanship There is 
grave danger here. At the most, it can 


only be claimed that a solid foundation 
has been laid, upon which if left to the 
initiative and limited experience of the 
student to build unassisted the com- 
pleted structure of success in salesman- 
ship, the building is likely to result in 
failure. 
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General Agent Must Always be 
Big Factor in Training of Men 


BY MATTHEW E. WALKER 


PROBLEM not altogether differ- 
A ent from our own has been met 
and met successfully in all our 
large manufacturing cities. There are 
numerous institutions in Philadelphia 


which enable a workingman to give 
himself, out of working hours, at a 
very small expense, a scientific train- 
ing which eventually enables him not 


infrequently to pass by many of the 
college trained. While they are work- 
ing, the men who attend these institu- 
tions are also studying. They are car- 
rying forward their education at their 
own expense. They realize that the 
education they are striving for means 
not merely more pay but something 
else which appeals to their ambition. 
Here, then, we have the makings of 
an analogy. I do not attempt to press 
it too closely. The idea needs modifi- 
cation, especially to make it so elastic 
as to be adaptable to varying condi- 
tions in different territories. I doubt 
very much whether the best results will 
come from standardizing the idea. The 
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general agent who is the best teacher 
will be precisely the one who will see 
to it that the modification adapts itself 
to the particular problem which con- 
fronts him in his own agency. 


HE Carnegie School and other 

similar schools can do much, but it 
seems to me we need something addi- 
tional right on the spot in each gen- 
eral agency to Supplement the work 
of such schools. We cannot afford to 
do without schools of the Carnegie type 
nor can we afford not to supplement 
the excellent work which they are do- 
ing. 

Suppose for a moment that we gen- 
tlemen assembled here could devise a 
scheme of education for agents which 


was ideally perfect. No matter how 
perfect might be the ideal scheme 
which we had adopted, our scheme 


would invariably break down utterly 
whenever a general agent attempted to 
put it into operation who was not a 
real teacher. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to con- 
sider that the scheme or system of 
training agents is of less importance 
than the ability of the general agents 
as teachers. A great teacher can ob- 
tain success with a poor scheme; a poor 
teacher will make the best scheme in 
the world look like 30 cents. 


‘aes are hundreds of general 
agencies all over the country where 
once a week, at least, a beginners’ class 


is held. Each beginner tells of his 
own problems, his own difficulties. The 
general agent not only supplies the 
technical information needed but he 
links it up with practical salesmanship 
and the effect is dynamic. The result 
is a constant transfusion not only of 
the theory of life insurance but of the 
practice of it from the salesman’s point 
of view. And the lessons learned at 
these meetings the general agent bears 
m mind when he visits his special 
agents who are located at too great a 
distance from the agency to attend 
meetings. It was a general agent of 
this type who once said to me, “The 
most encouraging thing in my experi- 
ence is that each time I come into con- 
tact with one of my agents I learn as 
much as he does.” 

The general agent is, after all, the 
man behind the gun. He is the man 
upon whom the burden of the teaching 
falls, and the success or failure of any 
plan whatsoever depends upon his abil- 
ity as a teacher. 


N THE Provident, we have had for 

some years what we call the Provi- 
dent Book. It is a loose-leaf book of 

5 pages, so that additional or revised 
pages can be inserted easily. The first 
chapter contains a general article en- 
titled “The Vision of Life Insurance 
Service” and another entitled “Success.” 
The second chapter gives the history 
of the company with pictures of the offi- 
cers as a personal touch. Then follow 


chapters on: Approach, Stimulation, 
Consummation; Points to Remember in 
Canvass; Happy Tact and Ingenuity; 


The Provident Policy; Business Insur- 
ance; Consecutive Weekly Scoring, and 
Monthly Income, followed by a mis- 
cellaneous chapter, and another chap- 
ter giving actual results. 


COMMITTEE of general agents 

with the collaboration of our su- 
perintendent of agencies also has in 
preparation a sales course, which will 
appear in a series of nine leaflets. The 
first is a preliminary leaflet upon the 
dignity of life insurance work and its 
opportunities. The idea is that this can 
be handed to a man still undecided 
as to entering the business so that he 
can read it at his own home at his 
leisure and the argument presented will 
reinforce what the general agent has 
already told him in a personal inter- 
view. The other leaflets form a series. 
After the general agent has covered 
each subject, he can hand the new 
agent the leaflet which will enable him 
to go over that particular topic until 
he has mastered the subject matter. I 
sketch briefly the remaining leaflets: 

“The Reasons for Life Insurance.” 

“The Principles of Life Insurance.” 

“The Provident, Its Traditions and 
Ideals.” 

“Policy Contracts—the Rate Book, 
the Application and Its Practical Use— 
The Medical Department.” 

“The Convenience and Fitness of the 
Long Endowment.” 

“Steps in a Sale.” 

“Prospects—How to Get Them Sys- 
tematically—How to Build Up a Clien- 
tele—How to Meet Objections.” 

“The Qualities That Bring Success 
—Tact, Pluck, Courtesy, Hard Work, 

” 

We started out with the axiom that 
education is necessary for a new agent. 
It is equally axiomatic, I think, that 
hooks are necessary to an education. 
But it is a dangerous fallacy that books 
comprise an education. One man may 
bring a student to a book but a whole 
army can’t make him think. 


Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn of 
the American Life Convention was on 
hand as a visitor. 


First Essential to 
Into Habit 


Get Agent 
of Seeing People 


BY ROBERT D. LAY 


O MY mind, it has always been 
"Tone of the great ‘tragedies of the 
business that many good men, 
men of great possibilities and promise, 
have failed to make a go of writing 
life insurance, and have dropped by the 
wayside, not through lack of ability, 
not through lack of ambition, but simply 
through lack of knowledge of the meth- 
ods which, when applied, bring results 
in the business of life underwriting. 
The life insurance business, once fully 
under way, has grown so speedily in 
the production of new business, even 
through the haphazard methods of the 
past, that we have simply neglected the 
education of the fieldman. And right 
there is where I account for many of 
the failures of the past—lack of educa- 
tion—and predict an astonishing re- 
duction in the percentage of agency 
turn-over as the result of educational 
methods put into effect within recent 
years. 


t 7 COURSE, we have an educa- 
tional system for our men. It is 
distinctly a company system, known 

s “Guide Posts to National Success.” 
It may be embodied in a book of less 
than 100 pages, and divided into 25 or 
30 chapters. Some of the captions are: 

History of Life Insurance. 

History of the Company. 

Life Insurance Terms and What 
They Mean. 

Description of Policies Issued by this 
Company Which Are Distinctly Indi- 
vidual Policies. 

How to Secure Prospects. 

The Day’s Work. 

Interviews. 

Common Objections Answered. 

Rules and Regulations of the Com- 
pany. 

Analysis of the following subjects: 
Enthusiasm, Industry, Fear, Timidity, 
Courage, Confidence, Stick-to-it-iveness, 
The Financial End, Making Money, 
Saving Money, Order and Planning. 


with considerable detail 

into the matter of “How to Se- 
cure Prospects.” That is one phase of 
our work that has never been overdone 
in my opinion. We endeavor to incul- 
cate in the minds of the agent the out- 
standing thought that he should, in 
some way, connect up every event and 
every contact with life insurance possi- 
bilities. In one chapter, we place before 
him good stock answers to common 
objections. In another, we try to de- 
fine enthusiasm and its practical appli- 
cation. We endeavor to show him the 
difference between fear and timidity— 
that the man who is afraid is not of 
much account, whereas the man who is 
only timid may be a stem winder when 
he gets started, and is timid only be- 
cause of a clear realization of what he 
is up against. We tell the man a little 
something about courage, confidence 
and stick-to-it-iveness. 


E GO 


E GO into one phase of the 

agent’s life which I have not as 
yet seen touched upon elsewhere, and 
that is the personal financial end. We 
show the difference between making 
money and having it. We show the 
difference between making money and 
saving it. We emphasize the necessity 
of making money, saving money and 
being able to properly invest those sav- 
ings. We endeavor to have the new 
man undertake his work in an orderly 
fashion and to plan his day in such a 
way as to derive the maximum results 
from his time. The companies could 
greatly enlarge their business this next 
year if it were possible to reduce the 
lost motion and wasted time indulged 
in by practically every field man. That 
is very much the fault of the companies. 
We all suffer an unwholesome reaction 


from what we have advanced as one of 
our best arguments in securing new 
agents, namely, that they will be inde- 
pendent business men and that their 
time will be their own. 

Above all, we endeavor to educate the 
field man by developing in him what 
might be termed the practice and capi- 
talization of the Habit Faculty. As 
you know, we are all creatures of habit 
There is nothing so hard as to teach 
an old dog new tricks. Therefore, we 
purpose that those who are to become 
the “old dogs” of the National will not 
need to be taught new tricks. It is 
our purpose to educate them right— 
from the beginning. 


HERE is one outstanding feature of 

our plan of educating the soliciting 
agent, and it may be summed up in a 
few words: With all your getting of 
education and knowledge of life insur- 
ance of the company, and salesmanship, 
above all get the habit of seeing people. 
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Give me 100 men, picked at random, 
with only one qualification, namely, the 
habit of seeing peOdple, and I will take 
a-chance on that 100 men before |! 
would consider 150 men picked at rat- 
dom with the assurance that they have, 
in general, all the other educational 
qualifications, but still have not ac- 
quired the habit of seeing people. 
the educational systems now employed 
train the new man in but one thing 
namely, the habit of making calls an¢ 
getting interviews, it will reduce agency 
turn-over, in my opinion, at least 50 
percent. Regardless of the explan 
tions for them, the reason for most fail 
ures is that they do not see the people 
It might have been due to timidity: 
it might have been due to just laziness 
it might have been due to a lack ® 
initiative. I don’t care what is the ex 
planation, the reason is, in most cases 
that they just did not see the people. 


HE man who knows waren ig ane 
does not see people will fail. Th 











man who will see people and know’ 
something about life insurance will s* 
along. The man who will see peopit 
and knows something of life insuranc 
and his company will go fartheg Ti 
man who will see people, and in ad¢ 
tion studies the psychology of selling 
the many wants filled by life insurance 
the methods of securing prospects 3% 
otherwise building up spheres of it 
fluence in making sales, will make * 
substantial success. 
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How Carnegie Tech Teaches 


HEN President Hamerschlag of 
W carnegie Institute decided to add 

a school of life insurance sales- 
manship to the many courses in 
technical and vocational training already 
being given in that great institution, he 
made it plain that he would exact thor- 
oughness and a high standard of curri- 
culum and teaching. With this ideal in 
view, the first step was to study the 
scientific principles and methods em- 
ployed by educational experts in curri- 
culum organization. 

The analysis of the life insurance 
salesman’s work—“analysis of the job,” 
as it is technically called—was under- 
taken. All the things the agent has to 
do were listed and classified. The next 
step was to determine, first, what he 
should know in order to prepare well 
each part of his task, and, second, how 
he should proceed in each step. 


HE general subject of the course is 
Life Insurance Salesmanship, which 
falls into two broad subdivisions—(1) 
life insurance and (2) salesmanship. But 
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since each general subject has both its 
science and its practice, a further sub- 
division gives us four subjects: (1) The 
science of life insurance, or life insur- 
ance ey (2) life insurance prac- 
tice; (3) the science, principles, or 
psychology of selling; and (4) practical 
selling, specifically applied to lite insur- 
ance. There is a fifth study—the func- 
tions of life insurance—of which I shall 
speak later. As this is a vocational 
course tor the purpose of preparing be- 
ginners to sell insurance, it is essential 
that a large amount of time be given to 

laboratory” or practice work. For this 
purpose, there is a sixth requirement— 
“held practice.” 


HE public is probably more familiar 
with the work that has been done in 
the two salesmanship branches than 
with the others. The course in prac- 
tical selli ng methods was organized by 
Dr John A. Stevenson, the first direc- 
tor of the school. With characteristic 
thoroughness, Dr. Stevenson attacked 
‘is problem as he had attacked other 
curriculum problems. Each step of the 
=e .process, as revealed by the 

ysis” of the job, was carefully de- 
veloped and checked up with the experi- 
ence of many successful salesmen. The 
salesman’s ‘personal equipment and 
qualifications, his mental attitude, the 
various methods of approach, preparing 
‘or the interview, tactics of the ap- 


emg the elements of the sales talk, 


to construct a sales talk, how to 





BY GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


control the interview, meeting objec- 
tions, methods of closing, graphic meth- 
ods of selling, developing illustrative 
material—these are some of the many 
topics studied and practiced in both 
class and field. This course has been 
made intensely practical. The constant 
aim is to use material which has actu- 
ally been tested out in the experience 
of successful salesmen. If anyone has 
an idea that the material used in this 
course in selling is theoretical, he is 
greatly mistaken; it is a collection of 
methods that have already sold millions 


of dollars of life insurance, analyzed,. 


classified, related to the principles on 
which they are based, and, finally, put 
in form for convenient adaptation to the 
use of other persons. 


T is essential that the new man be 

trained in specific methods of selling 
procedure that will enable him to meet 
the various situations he will actually 
face. To illustrate: One of the prob- 
lems assigned in prospecting is to find 
persons who have some interest in com- 
mon with yourself and secure from them 
the names of several prospects with 
information regarding their personal, 
family and business situations. One of 
our students, who is practically a 
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considerable information about each one 
and with permission to use the name of 
the alumni official. In a similar way, it 
is possible to help the student build up 
definite methods of handling various 
situations. 


NDERLYING the course in prac- 

tical selling methods is the course 
in the principles, or psychology, of sell- 
ing, applied specifically to the problem 
of selling life insurance. Prior to the 
organization of this course for Carnegie 
Tech by Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
there was no text book in psychology 
possessing much value for the average 
life insurance salesman. Dr. Strong 
agreed to attack our problems only if 
I would write for him series of sales 
interviews, in order that he might have 
before him specimens of various types 
of life insurance interviews in which 
he could analyze the psychological 
process. His book (now in mimeo- 
graphed form, but soon to be published 
in Harper’s “Life Insurance Library,” 
which Dr, Stevenson and I are editing) 
is, therefore, a study of psychological 
principles as derived from an analysis 
of life insurance material. Instead of a 
piece of purely academic work, Dr. 
Strong has produced a practical course, 
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its inception, and is largely responsible for its remarkable success. 


He has been connected with the school since 


In his address 


before the Life Agency Officers he gave an especially interesting exposition of the 
plans of the school and the methods as followed in training life insurance sales- 


men. 


CTT VIDLLOLARNI NSA 
stranger in Pittsburgh, came to me the 
other day and said he had not succeeded 
in obtaining any prospects in this man- 
ner. He had called on the head of the 
local alumni of his college fraternity, 
had a very pleasant interview, but se- 
cured no names. The alumnus was un- 
willing to send a life insurance agent to 
his friends or fellow alumni. 


OW here was a situation in which a 

definite method of procedure was 
necessary. What could we do for the 
student? I told him to go back to see 
his alumni official and talk to him as 
follows: “Mr. Doe, suppose you had a 
friend who, you knew, would die to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. If I told 
you that day after tomorrow I would 
call on his wife and hand her a check 
for $50,000, which at 5 percent would 
pay her an income of 62,500 a year, if 
only you would give me a letter of in- 
troduction to your friend so that I 
might go at once and insure him before 
he died, would you give me the letter 
or would you not? Of course you 
would. You would probably take me 
to your friend’s house as quickly as pos- 
sible in your automobile. Now, if you 
have any friend who has a wife or chil- 
dren and who hasn’t yet accumulated 
at least $50,000, I want you to send me 
to that friend for his sake and the sake 
of his family. We don’t know when he 
will die. But it is quite possible that he 
may die before he is financially ready. 
If he did, you might reproach yourself 
for refusing to put me in a position to 
protect his family. Let us write down 
the names of several men who have 
families and who you believe are worth 
less than $50,000, yet who are making 
fairly good income.” 

The student went back immediately, 
made the above statement to his alumni 
chief and returned with. twelve names 
of college graduates earning good in- 
comes and having responsibilities which 
constitute needs for life insurance, with 


came to the 
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which is taught in such a way that even 
students who have had no college train- 
ing are able, in the eleven wecks, to get 
a good grasp of the broad principles un- 
derlying the mental processes as they 
operate in selling. For example, since 
we know that in selling we must de- 
velop interest, it is fundamental to 
know what men are interested in. That 
isn’t a purely academic matter by any 
means. It leads us into the scientific 
field of psychology, but it is a most 
practical subject. Again, we want to 
know what are the mainsprings of 
human action, for one of our practical 
requirements is that we may cause men 
to take action. Successful salesmen 
have learned a vast amount of 
psychology through their own experi- 
ences and are successful largely be- 
cause “their psychology” is good. Many 
beginners fail because “their psychol- 
ogy” is poor. Why not let the begin- 
ner into the secrets at the outset? 


ET us illustrate a practical use of 

a psychological principle: A stu- 
dent had worked hard on a certain case. 
The prospect was interested in insurance ; 
he had allowed the agent an hour’s in- 
terview on two different occasions. He 
said that later he would do something, 
but he couldn’t afford it now. Times 
were too hard. After the second inter- 
view, the student asked for help. Know- 
ing no help would be given unless he 
stated his case fully and analyzed, as 
nearly as possible, just how he had 
already proceeded, he gave a full ac- 
count of his interviews, and, so far as 
he could, pointed out the good and 
the bad points of his work. He had ap- 
pealed to the man from several points 
of view. I went over a list of the pos- 
sible motivations, asking, “Did you use 
this—and this—and this?” Finally we 
“fighting instinct.” “Did you 
use this?” I asked. The student thought 
a while and said, “No, I don’t believe 
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Salesmen 


I did.” Then we had the following 
conversation: 

“How might you have appealed to 
the fighting instinct?” 


how I could in this case.” 

“Your man thinks he can’t afford the 
premium. He was not aroused to be- 
lieve he could overcome the obstacles 
he thought of. .Try stirring up some 
fight in him.” 

“How can I do it?” 

“IT am not sure. Tell me 
of the personal history of 


“I don’t see 


all you can 
your pros- 


» student didn’t know much about 
him, but he called on a friend who did. 
The next day he reported that his pros- 
pect was the son of poor parents. He 
had sold newspapers to help the family 
while he was in high school. By work- 
ing hard during the summers and run- 
ning a laundry agency at college he had 
paid his own way to a B.S. degree. He 
had borrowed money and started a busi- 
ness which had developed into a sub- 
stantial concern, 
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| SAID: “Go back to your prospect and 
reopen the case. Summarize the 
points which previously aroused his in- 
terest in the insurance for his wife and 
children. Then you will again come to 
the application and he will say he can’t 
afford it. Appeal then to his fighting 
instinct, and if you do the work well he 
will probably sign, provided he really 
wants the insurance and can really 
afford the premiums. Talk to him 
something like this: ‘Mr. Doe, a friend 
of yours was telling me something about 
you the other day which I hadn’t heard 


before. He said you deserved far more 
credit for your success than most men 
do, that you had paid your own way 


through college, had started in business 
without capital, but that by hard work 
and square dealing you had established 
good credit and built up a fine trade. 
That was not easy to do. It was hard. 
There must have been times when you 
wondered whether you would really get 
through college or not But I guess 


that at such times the obstacles to be 
overcome seemed to you to be just a 
challenge to your ability; and you set 
your teeth and worked all the harder, 
with more determination and a feeling 
of certainty as to your success. And 
you won out in a big way. Perhaps, 
when you decided to marry, you some- 


times wondered if you could assume the 
financial responsibility of a home in ad- 
dition to the burdens you already had. 
But you didn’t hesitate. You did not 
actually know where the extra money 
was coming from, but you knew that 
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somehow you could and would get it. 
Whenever you have wanted something 
which you felt was essential to your 
success or the welfare of your family, 
you have gone after it, confident that 
you would find the way. 

“*This life insurance plan is, as you 
know, one of the things essential to the 
future welfare of your wife, your boys 
and your little girl. Your decision to 
adopt it simply depends on whether you 
think you can save out of your income 
$700 a year to deposit in this insurance 
program. Down deep in your heart 
you know you can do it, just as you 
have done so many other important 
things. It may mean a little more econ- 
omy or a readjustment of certain ex- 
penses. Even if you do find it something 
of a problem, something of a sacrifice, 
you know it is worth doing and that you 
can work it out. And when you think 
that it means $20,000 for your family, 
it is worth fighting for, if necessary, 
isnt it?’”’ 

The student planned how he would 
present this idea, got an appointment 
with his prospect at an appropriate 
time and proceeded as planned. When 
he finished, the prospect said nothing, 
but sat looking into space. After a 
moment he turned and said, “I guess 
you are right—but you'll have to make 
it $10,000 now. Maybe I'll take the rest 
later.” 


EXT I shall speak of the course in 

life insurance principles. Frequently 
I ask a new class, “How many of you 
have been told that you must be careful 
or your salesmanship will be ‘ruined’ 
by a study of life insurance principles?” 
As a rule, more than half the class hold 
up their hands.. This course is taught 
in as simple a way as possible and with 
this purpose constantly in view—that 
the student may understand his rate 
book, his policy contracts, and his com- 
pany’s underwriting rules; that he may 
read intelligently life insurance period- 
icals and books; and that he may be 
able to answer the questions of pros- 
pects correctly and clearly, though non- 
technically. 

A general agent representing a great 
company in an eastern field recently ex- 
plained to a new agent (a college grad- 
uate) that the pure endowment granted 
in connection with extended insurance 
on endowment policies was the cash 
value allowed if the insured wanted to 
surrender the extended insurance. The 
agent then wanted to know what was 
the difference between the column 
headed cash value and the pure endow- 
ment. The general agent replied that 
this was an actuarial question, and that 
the agent should not “mix into such 
matters.” Pure endowment was a sub- 
ject unknown to this general agent. We 
can not truthfully claim life insurance 
is a profession so long as we sanction 
ignorance of the simple fundamentals 
which enable an agent to settle such 
questions for himself; and we do sanc- 
tion such ignorance unless we insist on 
training in the elements of life insur- 
ance. 


T is quite true that the life insurance 

salesman must not be technical, and 
that a study of technical matters tends 
to make the agent technical, unless the 
course of study is so balanced that he 
sees the technical study in its proper 
relation to the whole problem. At Car- 
negie Tech the student devotes only 
about one-sixth of his time to technical 
studies. The other five-sixths are spent 
on things that will directly help in sell- 
ing. In this proportion, the course in 
principles will do no harm. On the 
contrary, it is essential, and it is high 
time that we made up our minds that 
the life insurance agent should under- 
stand something of the elements of life 
insurance. One of the most brilliant 
newspaper editors of the country said 
to me recently, in speaking of life insur- 
ance agents, that he had found them to 
be clever and capable salesmen who 
knew very little about the subject of life 
insurance. For example, the insurance 
journals have for more than a year pub- 
lished many articles on the proposal 


Chairman Hamilton Gets 
Reaction of the Convention 


HAIRMAN ISAAC MILLER HAM- 

ILTON got the Friday morning’s 
session off to a good start by relating 
an incident that occurred on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Hamilton after presiding 
as toastmaster at the annual banquet 
wended his way homeward about mid- 
night. He had recently moved into the 
top floor of a three-story apartment 
building, but his former place of resi- 
dence in the same neighborhood had 
been on the second floor. Wrapped in 
thought, and pondering the events of 
the day, Mr. Hamilton proceeded to the 
second apartment, put his key in the 
latch and opened the door. He was a 
bit surprised to discover a different rug 
in the reception hall, than had been 
there in the morning, and to further 
come upon a new oil painting that he 
had never seen before. 


While admiring these acquisitions to 
his household a voice from what he be- 
lieved to be daughter’s room asked, 


“Who is there?” Mr. Hamilton at once 
replied “Daddy.” This did not seem to 
satisfy the inquirer, who again asked 
“Who is there?’ Once more Mr. 
Hamilton responded “Daddy,” and then 
went to the door of the room and after 
a further exchange of greetings, slowly 
came to the conclusion that something 
was the matter. At this juncture the 
head of the household, Harry J. Pow- 
ers of Powers Theatre and a good 
friend and neighbor of Mr. Hamilton 
came down the hall somewhat dishev- 
eled and said, “Why, good evening Mr. 
Hamilton, what are you doing here.” 
Mr. Hamilton made the proper and 
necessary explanation and then made 
his exit somewhat in confusion. He at- 
tributes the mistake to the fact that the 
material developed at the Thursday 
meeting of the Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation was so valuable that he was en- 
tirely absorbed in turning it over in his 
mind at the time he walked into the 
wrong apartment. 











that certain states atent the modified 
preliminary term method of valuing re- 
serves. There are thousands of life 
insurance men who read these articles, 
but haven’t a clear idea of what it is all 
about. A few weeks of study of prin- 
ciples will make a vast difference in the 
life insurance agent’s understanding of 
his business. 

When a physician calls to treat you 
for some disease, you don’t want him to 
tell you what he knows about anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, materia med- 
ica, etc. But, if some one told you that 
your doctor did not understand these 
subjects, you would quickly call some- 
body else in his place. It is just as 
illogical to say that the life insurance 
agent should not know the fundamentals 
of life insurance as it would be to say 
that a physician should not understand 
the fundamentals of medicine. 





HILE the subject of life insurance 

salesmanship is often thought of in 
the two general subdivisions of life in- 
surance and salesmanship, it should 
really be further subdivided. Of the 
three words—life insurance salesman- 
ship—the most important is the word 
“life.” It is the problems of life that 
have created needs that can be solved 
only through life insurance. Without 
these problems of life, there would be 
no life insurance. Yet, the average life 
insurance salesman concerns himself 
chiefly with learning something of sales- 
manship, and, secondly, with mastering 
the most salient facts of life insurance. 
He devotes comparatively little time to 
studying those difficult situations of life 
in which the protection of life insurance 
is sorely needed. The study of human 
needs and how they may be satisfied 
through life insurance was the most im- 
portant part of the curriculum work 
which I personally undertook and to 
which I have devoted most of my time. 
Because the public is much more 
familiar with what has been done at 
Carnegie Tech in practical salesmanship 
and in the psychology of selling, I 
shall speak of the course which we call 
the “Functions of Life Insurance” in 
somewhat more detail, 


LL human activities are directed 

towards the satisfaction of some 
need. The struggles for a living, for 
education and advancement, for position 
and success appear clearly when studied 
with care, as attempts to obtain some- 
thing without which men, women and 
children cannot be entirely well, com- 
fortable or happy. Even our govern- 
ments and great industries are the 
cumulative results of the needs of great 
masses of individuals, striving for 
health, comfort and happiness. The 
workers in the shops are spending their 
strength for the food, clothing, shelter, 
amusement and advancement which they 


onal for iio outs their depend- 
ents, in order that they may enjoy 
health, comfort and happiness. The life 
of each individual.is but the expression 
of needs that he feels. 

Each one of us interprets his needs in 
certain purposes, plans and ambitions, 
the achievement of which is the chief 
aim of our lives. If we live long enough, 
keep our health and prosper, we shall 
succeed. But death, total disability, im- 
providence, or business failure may pre- 
vent the fulfillment of our hopes. It is 
natural that men should have sought 
various means of guarding against fail- 
ure to satisfy our own needs or the 
needs of our dependents; and life insur- 
ance has been found to offer the best 
solution to many of our problems, the 
surest means by which we may guar- 
antee the fulfillment of our purposes 
and our ambitions. 


HE duty which devolves upon every 

professional man, every artisan, 
every inventor, every worker in what- 
ever field, is to serve some need. This 
statement sums up the ethics of busi- 
ness. The man who best understands 
in minute detail how his profession or 
business or trade may satisfy certain 
needs will render the greatest service. 
Moreover, he will find it much easier to 
attract a clientele, if he manifests by 
such service the purpose and ability to 
give people that which will help them 
in their efforts to find health, comfort, 
and happiness or satisfaction in any 
direction. 

The needs of the individual can be 
learned only by analyzing his personal, 
family and business situations. Only in 
this way can the life insurance prac- 
titioner hope to learn how to advise 
persons in line with their true interests. 
For over two years, now, at Carnegie 
‘Tech the students have been learning 
how they may diagnose a prospect’s 
needs in order to prescribe life insur- 
ance solutions for his problems. 

The “case method” so called, which 
was used so extensively at the Cleve- 
land convention, was based on the 
methods developed in our “Functions” 
course at Carnegie Tech. Some of the 
cases cited at the convention have actu- 
ally been used in our classes for the 
past two years. The analysis of such 
cases cannot be made without a reason- 
able amount of study. The Cleveland 
convention demonstrated the truth of 
this statement in the fact that im- 
promptu attempts to analyze cases were 
not very successful; and the program 
committee may feel considerable satis- 
faction in having aroused the conven- 
tion to a realization of the fact that 
considerable skill is necessary to diag- 
nose the economic ills of a given family 
or business and to prescribe the correct 
remedy. 


S AN illustration of the value to 

both prospect and agent, resulting 
from basing the sale on needs, as well 
as of excellent technique, I quote from 
an address which I heard at the 1920 
$100,000 Club meeting of the Continen- 
tal Life of Wilmington, Del. The 
speaker was William H. Jones, whose 
work is chiefly in a country territory: 

“The other day I heard that Mr. A, 
who is a tenant on a large farm, had 
his business affairs very much tangled 
up, and I went out to show him how 
an insurance contract would put him on 
his feet. When I drove up, his wife 
inquired if I wanted to sell him insur- 
ance; she informed me that he did not 
want any, and, furthermore, could not 
pay for it if he wanted it, stating that 
she did not think much of insurance 
anyway. I explained to her that I was 
there to see her as a friend and outlined 
what it would do. She asked me to see 
her husband if it would do what | 
claimed. 

“I then saw Mr. A and told him what 
his wife had said in regard to his finan- 
cial condition. He acknowledged this, 
and I told him that I was there to help 
him get his affairs straightened out. He 
then told me that he owed one man a 
note of $1,175, about $1,500 to a bank 
that was going to push him, and about 
$300 scattered around. The $1,175 note 
was further protected by a bill of sale 
for $1,200, and this same party was go- 
ing to demand another bill of sale of his 
wheat as soon as it was out of the 
ground, and would not advance any 
more money either. Because of these 
bills of sale, it was impossible for him 
to get further credit and his creditors 
were getting ready to sell him out. 


6s] TOLD him that I could put his 

affairs in order, have all his debts 
at one bank and have the bills of sale 
lifted through an insurance policy if he 
could get it. He consented to be exam- 
ined and to take the insurance if I could 
do for him what I claimed. The policy 
came through, and I went to the bank, 
his heaviest creditor, explained the con- 
dition of his affairs, and stated that he 
was willing to take out $5,000 of insur- 
ance and assign $3,500 to the bank for 
a loan of that amount. His brother 
who was the endorser on all his papers 
endorsed for him, and he borrowed $3.- 
500. This protected everybody, includ- 
ing Mr. A’s family in case of his death. 
I had the bill of sale lifted, and now Mr. 
A has plain sailing, because he is pro- 
tected in case of death or disability and 
has sufficient stock and implements to 
pay off his indebtedness three time: 
over. There won’t be anybody to sel! 
him out now, and he thanked me heart- 
ily for helping him. TI told him to thank 
the insurance policy.” 


ERE was a sale based on an anal- 

ysis of needs. It resulted in serv- 
ice to the buyer and its consummation 
was made easy because the buyer saw 
that his needs were served. In fact, the 
sale could not have been made on any 
other basis. 

Imagine the average cold canv asset 
trying: to sell that farmer. He wov 
have wasted his time telling what a 1" 
policy he had to offer, what a sp! lendi 
company he represented, what wonder 
ful advantages were furnished by cas 
values, waiver of premiums, and dis* 
bility income. Would he have had any 


chance to get an application signeé 


1116 





Not the slightest, as any beginner c« 
easily see. This poor farmer might hav 
thought he would be glad to have suc 
a policy, but he would never ! 
dreamed of buying it. 

And the average agent who selects 
his prospects carefully would neve 
have gone near this farmer. In posse> 
sion of the same facts which Mr. Jones 
had, the average agent would have res 
soned thus: “Here is a poor fellow w' 
hasn’t any money and is deeply in ded 
He probably ought to have some insu" 
ance, but he can’t pay for it, so there's 
no use going to see him.” Mr. Jone 
reasoned: “Here is a man who is 

(CONTINUED PAGE 18) 
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Conventions As Educational Factors 


BY E. S. ALBRITTON 


discussion 


Educa- 


ag general topic under 

“Company Plans for the 

i of the Soliciting Agent.” There 

are just four methods a company may 

employ: (1) Salesmanship courses, 

either correspondence or class room; 

(2) home office bulletins; (3) instruc- 

tion by personal contact in the field; 
(4) convention meetings. 

Our company has employed to a more 
or less degree all four of these meth- 
ods and hopes greatly to extend the 
usefulness and scope of all. Without 
any comparisons whatever, or without 
detracting in any way from the other 
three methods, it is the desire in this 
paper to treat the subject of the edu- 
cation of the soliciting agent by means 
of convention meetings 


IFE insurance executives of late 

have developed some new ideas as 
to the advisability, or rather the justi- 
fication, of agency conventions. With 
the rapid expansion of new business 
and the increased cost of operation and 
tral isportation, convention meetings 





E. 8, 
Superintendent of Agencies Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


ALBRITTON 


have become in some instances almost 
burdensome. The solution of the prob- 
lem does not lie in the abandonment of 
the agency convention, but in the ef- 
tecting of a real justification for its con- 
tmuance. The assembling of the life 
field men, intense and temperamental as 
they often are, should always bear at 
least the earmarks of a joyful outing. 
However, the real justification of the 
necessary labor and expenditure will be 
tound in a complete infusion into the 
agency convention of a pronounced 
effort on the part of both the home 
ince and the field men to have the edu- 
cational feature predominate. Let the 
pleasures of the occasion be the season- 
—not the dish. 


\ successful agency convention 


hould have every detail worked out, 
ever arrangement made in advance. 
‘Agency meetings demand an unusually 
irge amount of hard work, of which 

er cent must be done in advance. 


T HE actual program, of course, is the 

yminant factor of any convention. 
' convention program should have 
ite subject or. subjects to be dis- 
. The recent Cleveland conven- 
tion of the National Life Underwriters 
selected as its keynote “ More and Bet- 
er Life Insurance Sales.” Our own 
meeting here in Chicago has its general 
topi ic to be discussed—a live one. That 
: wi hy we are here—from New Eng- 
and to California and from Minnesota 
to Texas—all seeking more education 
that we may better educate. 


+ 


so 


How much more important it is, then, 
that the individual company convention 
have a definite subject to be thoroughly 
digested. Field men do not come to 
meetings carefully planned by their own 
company officials to hear papers on 
“Life Insurance as a Profession,” 
“Wasted Energy,” “Quality vs. Quan 
tity,” etc., or to endure long drawn out 
speeches which are merely academic. 
Che present day solicitor wants some- 
thing definite, something tangible—real 
stuff about practical salesmanship; he 
comes to his home office meetings to 
obtain genuine help in making a big, 
honest, honorable success. 

OW, how can we go about the 

selection of the proper subjects to 
study at our annual meetings? Here is 
an answer that will never fail. The 
subjects which should be discussed at a 
company agency convention are those 
which the careful, thinking agency offi 
cial believes his agents should discuss 
and those which the agents attending 
the meeting want discussed. If the life 
agency officer is in close, harmonious 
touch with his field men, their ideas 
almost always will be in close coordina- 
tion. If I may be pardoned for re- 
ferring to our recent convention, I be- 


E. S. Albritton is superintendent o 
In discussing the question of the plans 
before the Life Agency Officers, he de 


who can really talk The choice of 
speakers being determined on any other 
basis not only is a distinct unkindness 
to the participant, but immediately robs 
the convention of any semblance of 
educational value. 

If you have prizes or praise to pre- 
sent to your solicitors (and you should 
have considerable of both at every an- 
nual gathering) hold a banquet either 
before your actual programs or at its 
conclusion, preferably before The 
convention work room is no place for 
the producer with an enviable record to 
strut around and give forth nothing 
new except “This is what | did. Ain't 
it grand?” 


NE important help in imparting a 
constructive educational value to 
your convention is the addition of a 
prominent, successful underwriter from 
the ranks of other organization 
And right here do not let expense or 


some 


unusual personal effort deter you from 
selecting a really big man After you 
have received his acceptance, take him 
into your confidence. Tell him frankly 
what you desire to put across at this 
particular meeting Furnish him with 


a tentative copy of your program and 
ask him to fit his own remarks to your 


f agencies of the Minnesota Mutual Life. 


for the education of the soliciting agents 
voted himself entirely to the question of 


agency conventions, showing how they could be made of especial benefit to the 
agent and outlining plans for the conduct of such meetings. 
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lieve I can illustrate this point to your 
entire satisfaction. Early in July when 
we were beginning to make up our pro- 
gram for our convention to be held the 
first week in September, we concluded 


that two subjects which should have 
careful attention were “Meeting the 
Present Day Selling Conditions” and 


“The Curtailment of the General Abnor- 


mal Lapsing of Old Business.” We 
sent out a brief letter to all who had 
qualified for the gathering, or who 
seemed likely to qualify, asking them 
to state frankly what points and prob- 
lems they would like to have discussed 
on the convention floor. Many replies 
were received and all seemed to convey, 
in general, the same idea. This idea 
was best expressed by a small producer 
in one of our rural communities who 
was having rather a difficult time in 
qualifying for the meeting. It is worth 
while to quote his letter, which was 


brief and to the point: 

“I am coming to the convention or 
bust. I must come or starve this win- 
ter. What I want discussed is how to 
sell business right now, and how to 
stop these terrible lapses.” 

F a convention program is to have 


any real educational value, extreme 
care must be exercised in the selection 
of the speakers. The field representa- 
tive expects to obtain much from the 
officials of his company. He should 
not be disappointed. The secretary, 
vice-president, or even president of a 
life insurance company, should never 
appear on a convention program un- 
prepared, talking at random and per- 
haps dealing in platitudes. This does 
not go. Your soliciting agent is a dis- 
criminating creature and he senses his 
right to expect a genuine message from 
the officers of his company. Home of- 
fice officials should first select subjects 
upon which they know the field men 
should receive instruction, and then 
should thoroughly master their topics 
before presentation. In choosing mem- 
bers of the field force to appear upon 
convention programs, select only men 


general topic as far as possible. Above 
all things sell your convention to him 
so strongly that he will be present at 
all of its sessions. The effect of this 
Is great. 


HE one most vital factor of a sales- 

men’s convention program is this: 
Give to your soliciting agents practical 
salesmanship material. This material 
must fit the existant conditions or its 
genuine value is negligible. Let me 
again refer to our own recent conven 
tion. We set aside one three-hour ses- 
sion to the general topic of salesman- 


ship, subdivided under three heads- 

‘The Prospect,” “The Presentation” 
and “The Close.” Under “The Pros- 
pect” two papers were assigned, “Pres- 
ent day Prospects in Rural Communi- 
ties” and “Present Day Prospects in the 
City.” The first paper was assigned to 


our assistant state manager for Minne- 
sota, because the Minnesota agency 
produces a large volume of country busi- 
ness and because the speaker knew this 
subject thoroughly and could really 
talk. The second paper was handled by 
our Twin City manager, because he also 
could well explain the splendid methods 
he was using in two large cities. Under 
“The Presentation” the home office pre- 
pared in advance three pamphlets illus- 
trating the value and selling points of 
three specific policies as related particu- 
larly to present day needs of thrift, 
indebtedness protection and family pro- 
tection. This subject was entrusted to 
our assistant agency manager, who is 
also in charge of the educational work 
of the agency department. Under “The 
Close” our six leading personal pro- 
ducers gave seven-minute papers on 
their best closing methods used during 
the past twelve months. In addition, 
under each subdivision five field men 
were asked to talk three minutes in 
discussion and to prepare their re- 
marks. All were instructed to submit 
their efforts in advance to the chairman 
in charge of the general topic, who, in 
this case, was the company’s agency 
manager. Here we had a real salesman- 


ship course carefully worked out, obtain- 
ing the value of 25 selected members of 
the agency organization, in a genuine 
effort to solve the selling process of 
life insurance under present day 
ditions, 


No 
and 
vention 
soliciting 


con- 


what are the strong points 
value of the con- 
education of the 
developing the 


just 
what is the 
method in the 
agent? In 


answer to this question, let us assume 
what we have endeavored to demon 
strate in the foregoing, namely, that a 


convention meeting may be so con 


ducted that its business sessions in 
reality constitute a strong educational 
course in salesmanship, without the aca 
demic flavor. With the conclusion that 


a convention meeting can furnish a sane 


and scientific course of instruction we 


have the maximum amount of educa 
tional matter packed into the minimum 
space of time Similarly we have a 
highly developed group of students, 
many already partially trained, who can 


education afforded, to 
absorption In 


participate in the 


the highest degree oil 
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other words, the soliciting agent Is im 
attendance at the convention sessions 
after having expended a genuine effort 
in order to qualify. He is glad to be 
there, and is keyed up for two or three 
days of intensive study. He has come 
to his convention for that purpose. Fur 
thermore, the company is host to the 
visiting field man and is paying all of 
the bills Dignified insistence on the 
part of the company for prompt and 
earnest attendance at all business ses- 
will not be ignored, but, on the 
contrary, will surely strengthen the 
actual value of the convention program 


sions 


HE material which goes to make up 

your convention program pertains 
largely to the: present day problems of 
your own company’s agency organiza- 
tion. What we mean by this is: The 
life agency ofhcer in charge can center 
an educational attack on the particular 
obstacles he feels his soliciting agents 
must face in the near future, It is then 
obvious that your highest grade repre- 
sentatives can more ably your 
own company officials in preparing the 
propoer ammunition with which to 


assist 


assault your particular field problems, 
than can the best men of any other 
organization 

Then again there is the value of the 


example. Many soliciting 
to our convention last Sep- 
tember, whose chief ambition was to 
learn how our two star producers 
each obtain approximately $2,000,000 of 


force of 
agents came 


net personal production each year. 
These two stars operated for the same 
company and had the same tools at 


their command, That phase of educa- 
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tion known as comparative self-analysis 
is mighty important. 


DO not believe that many of us here 

want to be purely philanthropic in 
the education of new agency material 
and in the pursuit of new business for 
our respective companies. Rather we 
all aim to secure the best results from 
the field organization at hand with the 
least possible wastage. Did it ever 
occur to you that at your convention 
meetings you are reaching, in a concen- 
trated manner, the largest possible per- 
centage of the source of your produc- 
tion? At our last convention 81 
qualified field representatives were pres- 
ent. These 81 agents produced slightly 
in excess of $23,000,000 of new business, 
or 82 per cent of the total field produc- 
tion for the preceding convention year. 

All of the proceedings of a convention 
meeting can and should be taken down 
in shorthand, in order to preserve the 
educational value intact. Later these 
proceedings should be carefully sorted 
and printed, not as a whole, but in such 
form that parts may be used for specific 
purposes in the training and educating 
of new material. 


N conclusion, we believe it is quite 

possible and very practicable to make 
the material of your convention pro- 
gram a real salesmanship course. As 
such it forms a better kind of instruc. 
tion than you can purchase any place, 
and by its diversity of source consti- 
tutes one better than can be prepared 
at the home office. Carefully preserved 
by being printed and distributed to your 
entire field force, this instruction forms 
a valuable source of ready reference in 
the solving of the solicitor’s very cur- 
rent problems. This educational pro- 
gram is specific and up to the minute, 
and through the annual holding of the 
convention meeting, it automatically 
will be renewed each succeeding year, 
Finally, we believe that an educational 
program, a salesmanship course if you 
please, should not only be a function of, 
but rather should be the fundamental 
of, the justification for, the company 
convention meeting. 


Secretary's Report 


In his report as secretary-treasurer, 
A. G. Borden of the Equitable Life of 
New York said that 14 new agency 
executives have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation during the year, and that the 
organization now has a total of 129 
members, having made a net gain of 11 
during the year. The new members 
admitted since the last meeting are: 


_C. C. Ferguson, general 
Great Western Life of Canada. 


Dr. W. R. McGrew, president and 
medical director Prairie Life. 


manager 


Victor Archambault, superintendent 
of agents LaSauvegarde Life of 
Montreal. 


Harry R. Cunningham, president of 
Montana Life. 

Eugene O. Burget, secretary Peoples 
Life of Indiana. 

. J. Sanders, president 

States Life of California. 

E. N. Strong, superintendent of 
agents Oregon Life. 

George B. McGill, superintendent of 
agents Michigan Mutual. 

Frank P. Manly, president 
apolis Life. 

S. M. Cross, president Columbia Life 
of Cincinnati. 

R. Y. Rowe, president Cloverleaf Life 
& Casualty. 

E. S. Ashbrook, vice-president North 
American Life of Chicago. 

F. M. Peters, president Federal Union 
Life of Cincinnati. 

T. W. Vardell, president Southwest- 
ern Life. 


Western 


Indian- 


Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old 
Line Life of Milwaukee, who recently 
sustained injuries in an automobile ac- 
cident, was able to attend the meeting. 





Educational Course Tends to 
Broaden Vision of the Agent 


BY EMMET C. MAY 


President Peoria Life 


E realize today that the secret 
W of achievement is to be able to 

bring the whole man to the 
day’s work; not a lop-sided man; not 
a half educated man using only a part 
of his ability and energy but a whole 
man with a purpose in life and a goal 
for his aim. We have very often seen 
a fruit grower cut off half of the 
branches of a tree in order to make 
it develop and grow better and bear 
better fruit, and it is very often neces- 
sary for a company to cut out 
one-half a man’s ideas in order 
to have him concentrate and be 
a real successful life insurance 
salesman. We all realize today that 
it takes concentration to sell and that 
it takes knowledge of the goods, and 
above all that it takes right methods 
and these right methods are rapidly 
coming about by the system of edu- 
cation which is adopted by the par- 
ticular company by that training which 
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brings its agents fully up to a standard 
and its sales arguments to creditable 
canvasses. 


OR a year we have had a course in 

life insurance and _ salesmanship 
and when we decided to put on this 
course we made it a requirement that 
every full time man must take this 
course. It is a course conducted by 
correspondence, having twelve lessons 
covering three months. A _ copy of 
the grading of each paper is sent to 
the general agency in which the stu- 
dent belongs so that he too is kept 
informed on the progress of the stu- 
dent. If he falls below 70 percent in 
his general average he must take the 
course over again. If he fails in tak- 
ing the course his contract is can- 
celed. We have had 512 agents en- 
rolled for the course of which 284 
have graduated and 228 have been 
dropped, these were very largely part 
time men we allowed wide latitude in 
taking the course at the beginning. 
This means that 56 percent of the en- 
rolled, including part time men, have 
gone through and graduated. The 
average grade has been 88.4 percent. 


E can see that this course has 

strengthened our agency force, 
and it has strengthened the general 
agents themselves. It has standard- 
ized our canvass and it has helped 
many men to organize their thoughts 
and ideas and their knowledge of the 
business and apply them successfully. 


We do not employ experienced life 
insurance men, That is, we do not 
take men from other companies. In 
our whole agency force as it exists 
today there are only five men who 
have had previous life insurance ex- 
perience. We take men from other 
lines and train them in our work. So 
we realized in making this course of 
ours it must be purely a Peoria Life 
course. It must be simple and plain 
to understand. It must not contain 
too much of the technical side of the 
business and yet it must give sufficient 
knowledge to educate the agent in the 
business. 

For many years before we had this 
course it was our plan to take a new 
agent and sit down with him and for 
several days give him instruction in 
the business. We always found in 
hiring a man from other lines that he 
would say, “Now I don’t know a thing 
about the life insurance business,” and 
we would say to him that that was in 
his favor, that it was our business to 
teach him the business and we would 
proceed to do so. We sought to make 
our course cover just what we had 
been in the habit of telling to men per- 
sonally. Since we have had _ this 
course we still maintain the rule that 
the new men started must not be left 
to drift alone but must be given assist- 
ance in selling until he is successful. 
We follow the same plan so far as field 
training is concerned that we did be- 
fore we established the course, but we 
make the agent study the things that 
we set down in our course, which now 
takes the place of the personal talking. 


HE time which determines whether 

the agent will be a success or a 
failure is the first few weeks of his 
work when the empty days come 
around, when the blue days visit him, 
when he has the days when he cannot 
make a sale or get a successful inter- 
view, and discouragement comes. And 
if he is left alone with all these things, 
he will soon be out of the business, 
and that is what we try to guard 
against. We do not hesitate to tell 
a man that he is not fitted for the life 
insurance business if we believe that 
he will not be a success. We do not 
hesitate to make a very thorough and 
careful investigation of the prospective 
agent, and tell him that we are doing 
so. We want him to know that he 
must be our kind of a man before we 
will take him into our agency force. 
The time was when it was up to the 
man to make good but now we believe 
that it is the company’s duty to in- 
vestigate every man before he goes 
with them and satisfy themselves 
whether he is the kind of a man it 
wants and who will be creditable to 
the business. 


HE education the new man wants 

is simple, it is not technical in- 
formation. He wants to know some- 
thing about the institution of life in- 
surance; he wants to know what the 
institution stands for and what it does; 
he wants to know its responsibilities; 
he wants to know about the particular 
company he represents and its history 
and its methods; he wants to know 
what service his company gives. He 
wants to know how it treats its policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, and he wants 
to know if it is prompt in its methods 
or if it is old fogy. In other words, 
he wants to know whether it is alive 
or dead. He wants to know that 
they are cooperating with him and he 
wants to know the correct and quick- 
est methods of selling its policies and 
to that end he must correctly under- 
stand the policies. The company 
should realize all this and never for 


one moment forget that the agent is 
the company in his particular local- 
ity and that the agent’s reputation is 
the company’s reputation and that his 
methods are the company’s methods. 


E have found that a sales course 
establishes a standard for our 
agents for our work. We have found 
that it necessarily weeds out the un- 
desirable and the weak ones and that 
it raises the standard of our business. 
We have also found that it corrects 
false ideas in the agent, that it gives 
him reliable, accurate information and 
makes him really know that he can 
hold himself out as an adviser on the 
subject of life insurance to any and 
everybody in his community. We have 
found that it corrects one-sided men 
and makes them strong and success- 
ful and that it standardizes our can- 
vasses because in our course we have 
gone especially strong on the canvass 
on our own policies. We have also 
found that it makes our agents more 
permanent because throughout this 
course we impress upon him the big- 
ness and importance of life insurance. 
We have found as a result of our 
salesmanship course that it teaches the 
agent how to study and what to read. 
We can teach him gy this course 
to have more initiative. e can teach 
him how better to observe human na- 
ture and take on more tact and di- 
plomacy in his work. We can teach 
him the human side and the sentiment 
in connection with the life insurance 
business. We can teach him all of 
these things which broaden him and 
make him a better and bigger man. 


AGENCY OFFICERS’ PROGRAM 
WAS TOO MUCH ONE COLOR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


sailors. Undoubtedly this had some- 
thing to do with advertising life insur- 
ance and bringing it home to the people 
However, many life insurance execu- 
tives will differ with Dr. Hamerschlag 
in attributing the great volume of busi- 
ness solely to the government life in- 
surance plan. 


INSLOW RUSSELL in reporting 

for the committee on education 
made the statement that even in the 
schools already established like the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at Carnegie Institute, the percentage ©! 
failures following graduation is too 
high. This indicated, he said, that more 
attention must be given to the pre- 
selection of material by the school, Dr 
Hamerschlag in his talk made the state- 
ment that life insurance sales managers 
are not selecting their material as the) 
should but are giving a try-out to a 
large number of misfits and failures, 
hoping to get one or two successes out 
of two or three dozen men put in the 
hopper. 

Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at Carnegie in deciding its course stated 
that the instruction was being given 
along lines that had proved successful 
In other words he said that only meth- 
ods of selling that had been put to the 
test were being presented in the cours 
He stated that instruction was not theo- 
retical or experimental. 

The companies have been groping 
around for proper educational materia 
and methods. They have desired 
make their men more efficient and have 
tried numerous plans. Undoubtedly th 
new men coming into the business are 
being given more attention and ar 
being better fitted for their work than 
those in the past. 

Dr. Stevenson of the Equitable Lit 
made the statement that the next great 
job for the companies to tackle is the 
training and education of general agents 
and managers so that they can proper'y 
instruct the new people that come to 
their hands. 


President George A. Boissard of |! 
National Guardian Life of Madison, W's 
attended the conventon the first day 
but went home the second because that 
evening his son’s marriage was to take 
place. 
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How New York ii. a Train Men 


BY L. SETON LINDSAY 


about the New York Life’s aims and 

plans for the education of its solicit- 
ing agents. Like other companies, we, 
of course, devote a great deal of time 
to finding new agents—the right kind 
of material, so far as we can judge— 
but we also lay great stress upon the 
importance—the necessity—of properly 
educating, training and starting the new 
man in his work of soliciting. 

In my opinion one of the fundamental 
weaknesses in present agency manage- 
ment is the toleration by many com- 
panies of a great horde of people who 


| HAVE been asked to say something 


are licensed to write insurance for 
them, but who produce very little busi- 
ness. It is discouraging to the sincere 


whole-time man, making his living in 
life insurance, and whose family sup- 
port depends on his success, to run 
against Tom, Dick and Harry and dis- 
cover that they are licensed as agents, 
although doing little or nothing. 


WAS much interested in the recent 

report of President Orville Thorp to 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in which he stated that 127 com- 
panies replied to his request for data, 
and that 92,887 agents under contract in 
these companies produced only $5,427,- 
608,509 of business, or an average of 
about $58,000 per man, and further, that 
only 12.1 percent of these agents pro- 
duced as much as $10,000 per annum. 

Our own: figures in the same period 
are illuminating. On Dec. 31, 1920, we 
had 5,834 agents in the United States 
and Canada. They paid for $675,000,- 
000, an average of over $115,000 apiece, 
while approximately 30 percent of our 
agents produced over $100,000 per an- 
num, 

Some of you may be interested to 
know that of‘ the 5,834 agents on the 
list Dec. 31, 1920, 4,471 were whole- 
time agents and 1,363 were part-time 
agents. While the company insists that 
a man demonstrate by his production 
that he is a bona fide life insurance 
agent, we do not go to the other ex- 
treme of refusing to make part-time 
contracts in country districts and 
sparsely settled communities. We try 
to insist that a part-time contract be 
given to offer a man an opportunity to 
gradually work into the life insurance 
business, rather than as a permanent 
means to make money out of a side 
line. In fact, in New York State we re- 
quire an agent, before we will make a 
part-time contract, to furnish what is 
called a “six months agreement,” in 
which he agrees that, provided he is 
reasonably successful, he will, within 
six months from the date of the agree- 
ment, devote his entire time, talents and 
snerepes to the service of the New York 
ife. 


OW as to educating agents. Every 
branch office of the company is a 
school in charge of a salaried agency 
director who is the schoolmaster. He 
's, Or ought to be, thoroughly compe- 
tent by long years of experience and 
study to teach and educate the agent. 
Che home office through officers espe- 
cially trained—some through practical 
experience in the field, others through 
scientific research and study—backs up 
and assists the agency director and his 
‘ranch office force through advice, in- 
struction, and practical literature. Some 
of these branch office schools are excel- 
‘ent, some not so good, and some medi- 
ocre—all depending upon the qualifica- 
tions and efficiency of the schoolmaster, 
the agency director. The general super- 
intendents, known in our company as 
inspectors of agencies, are carefully se- 
lected men of large experience, judg- 
ment and efficiency. Their job is not 
uly to keep up, but to raise the stand- 
ard of ability, industry and efficiency 
among the agency directors. 


LARGE part of our agency direc- 

tors’ meetings last January was 
devoted to discussion of “How to Find 
and Train Agents.” A medal was of- 
fered for the best paper on the subject, 
and as over 100 papers were submitted, 
some very interesting data was ob 
tained. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the best way to train an 
agent, after he has studied our standard 
literature in reference to the business 
in general, the New York Life’s stand- 
ing in particular, its policies, rate book, 
etc., is for the agency director to go 
with the agent personally and help him 
sell some business. An ounce of actual 
experience of this sort is worth a ton 
of theory. The practical demonstration 
of a sale, with the resulting commis- 
sions, gives the new agent a feeling of 
confidence in himself and in his com- 
pany that he could gain in no other way 
so quickly. 


T may interest you to hear the opin- 
ions of some successful New York 


L. Seton Lindsay is superintendent of agencies of the New York Life. 


You can also school him in handling 
competition cases when they arise. You 
can show him that he must not waste 
his time, as it’s his only capital. Tell 
him most men who fail in this business 
fail because they do not work con- 
scientiously, and that he’ ll find the busi- 
ness at the other man’s desk, not at his. 
Push your man out on his own re- 
sources; follow him up, and, in short, 
treat him like a ‘regular fellow,’ just as 
you would like to be treated, then watch 
him grow, developing desire, ambition, 
will power, initiative and enthusiasm— 
that’s what gets results.” 


PPOSED to this method of train- 
ing agents is that of our agency 
director at Sioux City, Ila.. M. H. Beck. 
He has in operation a five-day school 
of instruction. Each of his new men 
has to take the course before he re- 
ceives an agent’s kit of supplies. Mr. 
Beck has this to say of his system: 
“I find that it has attracted many 
high-class men, who, under the old sys- 


His 


address before the Life Agency Officers was a symposium of the views of agency 
supervisors of his company in various sections, who have had especial success in 
training new men, and who outlined the methods which they have followed 


CUT ee 


Life men on “How to Train Agents.” 
Flamen Ball, our agency director in 
Cleveland, who submitted one of the 
winning papers at the agency mecting, 
has this to say: 

“After he (the agent) has signed his 
contract, I say to him that it would be 
much more profitable for us both to 
go out and talk insurance to a pros- 
pective buyer than for me to sit here 
giving my theories and ideas. I get 
him to go over his list of acquaintances, 
asking him to pick out three or four 
who, he thinks, ought to have some life 
insurance, assuring him that on the 
first three cases thus closed he will get 
all of the commissions and credit of the 
business, thus earning while learning. 
While traveling around with the 
agent in this way you have a splendid 
opportunity to give him all of your sell- 
ing talks so as to prepare him with 
effective answers for every objection. 


. . 
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tem, would have been reluctant to enter 
the business, increasing the efficiency 
of the new agent and bringing him 
quicker returns in the business. Many 
of the older members of the branch have 
increased their production by taking 
the course, and it has enabled many 
members of the branch to induce their 
friends to sign up a Nylic contract on 
account of our plan of education.” 


R. BECK has met with great suc- 

cess, yet one of our ablest agency 
directors, at the head of what is prob- 
ably the largest life insurance office in 
the world, James A. Campbell of our 
central branch in Chicago uses a dia- 
metrically opposite method, which he 
explains as follows: 

“I have next to no use for ready-to- 
wear sales formulas. I tell my men, if 
they ask me, to go ahead and read or 
study anything they believe will help 


Educational Committee Report 


INSLOW RUSSELL of the 

Phoenix Mutual Life made a re- 

port for the committee on edu- 
cation, the other members being Glover 
S. Hastings of the New England Mu- 
tual and W. E. Taylor of the Equitable 
Life of New York. 

He said that the committee had con- 
sidered four subjects. The first was 
the continued cooperation with schools 
that have already established life insur- 
ance departments. The second was the 
promotion of “Thrift Week” and “Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day.” The next 
was the continued study of institutional 
advertising and the fourth was the es- 
tablishment of the Central Bureau of 
Sales Research at Carnegie. 

In running over the experience in 
schools that have life insurance train- 
ing courses, Mr. Russell said that it 
is found that there is need of better 
preselection of material. The per- 
centage of failures after graduation is 
still rather high. If a higher grade of 
material can be gotten, this percentage 
can be greatly reduced. 

Mr. Russell said that the committee 


is in favor of promoting a 
campaign for observance of “Thrift 
Veek” and “Life Insurance Day” the 
same as last year. Speaking of insti- 
tutional advertising he said that he feels 
that the fraternity is nearer to it than 


strong 


ever. 
As to the sales research bureau the 
committee finds that it would be of 


great benefit to take advantage of the 
equipment, facilities and experience at 
Carnegie. The committee is desirous 
of securing sustaining members at $500 
each to carry on this life insurance 
bureau. The management at Carnegie 
is ready to undertake the work. The 
institution is confident that great re- 
sults can be gotten. The life insurance 
business will have to supply some com- 
petent business manager to take charge 
of the bureau. The committee finds 
that John M. Holcombe, Jr., who is 
now head of the sales research work of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, is willing to 
resign and take the position at Carnegie. 
An income of $25,000 a year is needed 
for two years. Already 13 companies 
have signed up for $500 each 


them in the way of courses in sales- 
manship, books or magazine articles, so 
long as they don’t tell anybody about 
it. If they can avoid the mistake of 
looking upon the accumulation of un- 
digested knowledge or theory of this 
sort as an end in itself, as something to 
be proud of and parade, and if they 
really digest what they can of it and 
make it their own, keeping it in reserve 
for immediate use when occasion re- 
quires, all well and good. Otherwise it 
gets in their way instead of helping 
them. That’s why I don’t attempt to 
teach salesmanship, and have always 
declined to allow teachers of salesman- 
ship to address our men. 


DICTATE very short personal let- 

ters from time to time after going 
over the records of the men. I write a 
man something like this, for instance: 

“‘Dear Mr. Smith: While this office 
was rolling up $2,500,000 in new business 
during the last thirty days you wrote 
four policies for a total of $4,000. How 
are you making a living? Certainly you 
are not getting it from us. Come in 
and see me.’ 

“I find that sort of a letter gets un- 
der a man’s skin. It brings him in here 
and then I talk with him, face to face. 
As always, I try to get close to him— 
to be, so far as he will let me be, his 
‘father confessor.’ I ask him about his 
personal problems—not from motives 
of selfish policy, but because I have a 
general desire to know him better, to 
help him if I can. That is what I like 
to establish—personal contact.” 


UR vice-president, ‘Thomas A. 
Buckner, who, as some of you 
probably know, spent many years in 


the field as an agency man, gives this as 
his opinion: 

“The question of schools of instruc- 
tion for life insurance men is one that 
is prominently in the foreground at the 
present time. Every branch office of 
the New York Life is or should be a 
school of instruction for agents em- 
ployed by this company. The agency 
director is the headmaster, and the 
school is in session every day. His 
duty, and almost his sole duty, in addi- 
tion to securing students, is to educate 
and instruct them. No other school and 
no other headmaster can do it as well. 
Whether these instructions can be best 
given in the form of tutoring agents 
individually, or in small groups as sug- 
gested by Mr. Beck, is a matter upon 
which the best minds in our business 
will differ. Only the experience of the 
agency director will determine this.” 


UMMING up the whole proposition, 

I am of the opinion, and I believe 
the records so show, that as far as the 
New York Life is concerned the best 
results are accomplished by training 
and educating our men right in the com- 
pany’s branch offices, where they get 
not only an insurance education, but 
also the “esprit de corps” of our organ- 
ization. 

I am also of the opinion that, what- 
ever may be the ideas here represented 
on the proper method of getting and 
training agents, we should all exert our 
best efforts to see that our respective 
companies weed from their lists of 
licensed agents those who are not bona 
fine life insurance men, capable of earn- 
ing a living at life insurance. I believe 
the serious-minded agent can in a great 
measure look after his own education if 
we do not make his work harder by put- 
ting him in competition with brokers, 
“one case” agents and others who only 
carry life insurance as a side line. 

I leave this thought with you in the 
hope that, if the advice is followed, it 
will lighten all our burdens. 
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Plans of Coiling. Life of New 


York for Educating Its Agents 


BY T. LOUIS 


surance salesman is a matter of the 

greatest concern to the insuring 
public, and I put the public first be- 
cause after all the public in perhaps 
nine cases out of ten buys that which 
the salesman presents as the most de- 
sirable policy, whether it is or not; in 
the second instance and in only slightly 
lesser degree is it of the greatest con- 
cern to the institution of life insurance 
and the individual companies because 
both the institution itself and the com- 
pany is judged by the insuring public 
by the calibre of its salesmen. 

With proper selection an educational 
course for our salesmen is one of the 
best investments that can be made, a 
very good illustration being furnished 
by the Law & Roberts agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Wheeling, W. 
Va. According to a report printed in 
the October issue of the “Courant,” 
this agency had sent 28 men to Car- 
negie Tech. Of this number 20 entered 


: Tear proper education of the life in- 
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Guardian Life 


the field. Sixteen were still with the 
agency and the average monthly pro- 
duction per man was over $25,000, with 
an average monthly paid-for business 
during the past year and a half of 
$18,000. 


O far as my company is concerned 

no educational course has as yet 
been completed, but one is in _ prep- 
aration which it is expected will be 
inaugurated on January first next. It 
is our purpose to commence with a cor- 
respondence course, patterned largely 
after the course at Carnegie, covering 
the following subjects: 


Part 1. Guardian Guardianship. 

Part 2. The Principles of Life In- 
surance. - d 

Part 3. Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship. 

Part 4. Guardian Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 


Part 5. The Special Lines and Con- 
tract Forms (a graduate course to be 
given three months after the successful 
completion of the regular course). 

At the end of each division there will 
be a set of questions which the student 
will be required to answer on a writ- 
ten paper to be forwarded to the home 
office. The answers to these questions 
will be graded according to the man's 
shown knowledge of the subject, and 
advice and further instructions will, be 
given where it is found that the points 
brought out in the lessons have not 


HANSEN 


been clearly understood or mastered. 
Here also we get a check up not only 
on the man’s ability to grasp facts, but 
upon the manager’s ability to impart 
a working knowledge of the business to 


his men. 
A*® ideal method of education is to 
my mind the one under which 
each manager or general agent assumes 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
teacher. In reality this fails within the 
boundaries of his duties, but unfortu- 
liately managers and general agents are 
not always fitted for this kind of work, 
either because of some temperamental 
weakness, or, as often is the case, and 
1 dislike very much to make the ad- 
mission, because they have not them- 
selves sufficient knowledge to teach 
others. This statement, carries with it 
the implication that in mapping out an 
educational program the companies must 
do so with a view to extending it to the 
managers as well as the salesmen. It 
is our intention to encourage our man- 
agers to supplement our correspond- 
ence course wherever practical with 
classes presided over by them in order 
that the greatest value may be derived 
from our effort, and in this manner we 
hope to bring about the closest coop- 
eration possible for a course. conducted 
by correspondence. 


BELIEVE it to be of importance 

that a course in life insurance sales- 
manship should particularly cover the 
difficulties which are mostly encoun- 
tered by the salesmen, namely, the 
method of securing prospects—how to 
secure information concerning them— 
how to analyze their needs—the plan- 
ning of his work day by day and how 
to overcome objections. In planning 
the day's work, I believe that one of the 
most effective means of keeping up the 
salesman’s morale, and this applies in 
particular to the new salesman, is to 
sandwich what may be termed “friendly” 
calls on old policyholders in between 
interviews on new prospects, my theory 
being that old policyholders are pre- 
sumably old friends of the company 
and to call upon them and learn from 
the lips of those who have bought of the 
satisfaction created through the feeling 
of security which comes with the pro- 
tection life insurance furnishes, is likely 
to buoy the salesman’s spirits up for 
the interview to follow. I believe that 
if it is possible to provide the warmth 
which one or two old policyholder calls 
per day should furnish, it will mate- 
rially aid the new salesman to keep from 
discouragement. 


N this connection it should be borne 
| in mind that education alone does not 
suffice to make the successful sales- 
man, but that it must be supplemented 
by efficient supervision. H. W. MclIn- 
tire, instructor in psychology of selling 
at Carnegie, said at the meeting of the 
board of cooperative members of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research at Car- 
negie last October: “A salesman is not 
efficiently trained until he has been ef- 
ficiently supervised.” He further stated 
that a training course should measure 
up to two requirements: 

(1) It should contain all items that 
are common to the selling talks and 
methods of successful salesmen. 

(2) It should not contain material 
that has not proved valuable in mak- 
ing sales. 

If as a result of our discussion plans 
should evolve which eventually will 
eliminate the untrained life insurance 
salesman, a new and larger era will 
commence for our great institution and 
with an army of professional salesmen 
fully equipped to give expert advice on 
life insurance we shall see our business 


How Far Should Home Office Aid 
Manager in Organizing Agency? 


BY GEORGE L. WILLIAMS 


Vice-president Union Central Life 


Y remarks will relate to the op- 
M portunity for useful research 

under a single subdivision of the 
subject: What aid should the home office 
give the manager in the organization 
and management of his agency, includ- 
ing the selection of agents, their train- 
ing and management? 

The questions of how far the home 
office should exercise positive control 
in these matters, or how far it should 
confine itself to offers of mere assist- 
ance, will be answered in different com- 
panies according to the general man- 


agement policy of the individual 
company and its administrative tradi- 
tions. The tradition with which I am 


most familiar leaves to the manager the 
function of interpreting the home office 
and the agents to each other and teaches 
that home office dictation in agency 
management should be limited to veto- 
ing proposed contracts for obvious 
unsuitability of character, or to cancel- 
ing contracts for moral delinquency. 


ET us assume that the manager has 

the qualifications necessary to lead- 
ership of a successful agency in char- 
acter, energy, enthusiasm, ambition and 
experience. e is accountable to the 
company, under his contract, for the 
volume and character of the business 
from his agency. Being responsible for 
results, he should have a free hand in 
the selection of agents, upon whom he 
must depend to produce these results. 
_ He sets the standard of performance 
for his agents and so should have the 
initiative in the training that is to enable 
them to meet such standard. 

The degree of self-assertion per- 
mitted to the manager is reflected in the 
respect in which his agents hold him 
and the confidence they place in his 
leadership. The success of the agency 
depends in a large measure upon the 
loyalty of the agents to the manager 
and their belief in his ability and au- 
thority. The manager should therefore 
enjoy the largest possible freedom in 
the management of the agents. 

The question then narrows down to 
this—outside the prescribed limits. of 
control, how will research aid the home 
office most effectively to aid the man- 
ager in organizing and managing his 
agency? 


HE hazards of selection are largely 

eliminated if managers contract with 
graduates of schools of life insurance 
salesmanship, such as the Carnegie In- 
stitute, or the University of Denver, or 
graduates of home office training 
courses; but for many years at least, 
most off the recruits to agency ranks 
must be drafted from other sources. 

However expert the average manager 
may be in certain phases of applied 
psychology, he will not be at home in 
the more theoretical field of scientific 
rating, and intelligence and information 
tests, with which it is desirable to sup- 
plement the aids to selection contained 
in the application, personal references 
and commercial reports. 

In this field the home office research 
department can usefully provide the 
rating methods and forms for tests, 
scientifically designed to bring out the 








grow to such proportions as to make 
us ashamed of the new business record 
of 1920, life insurance’s greatest year, 
when on an average 3 cents per day, or 
the price of a newspaper, represented 
the American family’s contribution for 
premiums on new life insurance issued 
that year and when 18 cents per day, 
or the price of a cigar, constituted such 
family’s contribution to the total 
amount of premiums on all life insur- 
ance in force during 1920. 


pertinent facts of the applicant’s mental 
qualifications; and it is obvious that the 
home office will render better service 
to the manager, not only in this par- 
ticular but in every subject of research, 
if it has the advantage of membership 
in a joint research bureau staffed by 
experts. 


ESEARCH would also be useful in 

connection with selection in deter- 
mining whether agents drawn from cer- 
tain classes—say, college graduates, or 
certain occupations such as school teach- 
ers or bank clerks—are more or less 
successful, or more or less persistent, 
than the average. Similar research in- 


vestigations could profitably be made 
with reference to the age at which the 
business is entered. 

I believe the deductions from such 
research as to persistence in the busi 
ness would be quite as important from 
the manager's standpoint as the deduc- 





L. WILLIAMS 
Union Central Life 


GEORGE 
Vice-President 
tions relating to successful selling, and 
indeed it might be expected to ‘prove 
that the persistent classes would coin- 
cide in the main with the successful. 


AVING selected an agent who can- 

not attend the Pittsburgh or Den- 
ver school, or take a home office cours« 
it devolves upon the manager personally 
or through an assistant, to see to his 
training. The object is to develop the 
agent’s natural ability and direct it to 
life insurance salesmanship and at the 
same time assure his remaining in tl 
business. To attain this object he must 
be given a knowledge of the princip| 
and practices of life insurance and of his 
company. He must be taught the pri- 
ciples of salesmanship as applied to life 
insurance and he must be imbued with 
loyalty to his manager and company an 
with enthusiasm for the benefits of 
insurance and for his part in spreading 
the knowledge and the realization 
those benefits. 

Membership in a central reseat 
bureau will not eliminate the necess!t 
for independent studies by the individ- 
ual companies; indeed, it will tend 
emphasize them. The collection an 
arrangement of data for transmiss!o! 
to the central bureau will automatica!!y 
supply the company with material 
research study of its own experience 
and the company will naturally wish t 
check the conclusions of the bureau 
against its individual experience. 

(CONTINUED PAGE 18) 
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Home Office Should Aid Agents 
In Organizing Their Territory 


BY E. C. MILAIR 


Vice-president and Secretary George Washington Life 


OR the careful guidance and edu- 
F cation of the boys in the field, the 
: home office staff, from the presi- 

dent down ‘to the office boy, must first 
be educated, not only in the art of issu- 
ance of ponderous documents, leaflets, 
circular letters and such, full of plati- 
tudes and of advice, based chiefly on 
theory, but in the gentle art, the plain 
and homely art, of the understanding of 
the other fellow, of sympathy for him 
in his trials. An acquaintance has told 
me of his attendance upon a committee 
meeting in a certain home office one 
day some years ago in which certain 
questions of field policy were under re- 
view. He recounts how, after long dis- 
cussion, the gentleman who was con- 
sidered to be the agents’ director threw 
down his cards, figuratively speaking, 
with the plaint: “Science from the 
medical director; science from the actu- 
ary; figures from the accountant! What 
chance has the poor agent?” In that 
company the spirit of cooperation was 
lacking. One loyal and strong man in 
a company, with “cooperation for the 
good of the service” as his slogan, may, 
by tactful talks and diplomatic ad- 
vances, create in the minds of all his 
associates in the home office the sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the 
agent—a realization that production of 
new business is not accomplished by the 
rubbing of the genii lamp! 


GENTS should be discouraged from 

the desire for large territory and 
taught that only by the intensive culti- 
vation of such a field as may be duly 
supervised and eanentie visited in all 
its parts may a district be made truly 
profitable to the agency or the com- 


pany. A plan for organization and sys- 
tematic work should be presented to the 
agent. A study should be made of a 
state or agency to determine the most 
advantageous division into small units 
of production, or districts on the 
basis of— 

(a) The present exposure in various 
counties or portions of the state or 
agency. 

(b) Population in proposed districts. 

(c) Means of _ inter-communication 
between towns of proposed districts. 

(d) General character of population 
in proposed districts, such as usual oc- 
cupation, mode of living, etc. 

(e) General character of proposed 
district such as mountainous, valley or 
plain. 

(All this will have bearing as to an 
intelligent districting.) 


HE agent should be assisted with 
“leads”: 

(a) A list of all policyholders in force 
in his district. 

(b) A _ list of all policyholders 
terminated at any time in his district. 

(c) The establishment of a prospect 
bureau at the home office to hunt 
avenues of endeavor, and to require a 
specified number of calls per‘ day or 
week according to the character of dis- 
trict and to require a report each week 
and keep tab on business written by 
such means. 

(d) Furnishing of information on 
every inquiry for insurance, death claim, 
maturing endowment or paid-up policy, 
expiring term, dividend payment, loan, 
either policy or real estate and surren- 
ders; in short, give him a copy of every 
letter that may in any way furnish him 


ideas or place him in an advantageous 
position as regards his field, cooperating 
with him in detail if need be, for his 
and the company’s ultimate success. 

(e) Local advertising judiciously dis- 
tributed is beneficial to the local man 
and particularly should this be done 
when a death claim is paid in the dis- 
trict, a large real estate loan made, etc. 
The cost is negligible as compared to 
the value to the agent and the company. 

(f) The occasional circularizing of 
policyholders and prospects, from the 
home office, by strong letters from an 
executive or by well-designed and pre- 
pared literature may be considered a 
fertile means of arousing interest in the 
company and a want for insurance pro- 
tection. The cost of this, too, is 
negligible and helps the agent. 


HE development of districts on such 

a plan should be slow and intensive; 
no district should be turned over until 
a thorough organization has . been 
effected and the agent trained to com- 
pany methods, then only should work 
begin on a new district. Insist upon a 
definite daily plan of visits, say six to 
eight calls, well selected the night be- 
fore and that by persistence in making 
calls a sure average of production will 
eventually be established and main- 
tained. 

I am convinced that the home office 
and its supervisors or general agents 
must keep in very close touch with the 
agency force. Visits should be made to 
agencies by the general agents and by 
the officials in charge of the various de- 
partments of the company, but it should 
be an established policy to prevent the 
agent himself from going to expense for 
entertainment. It is my belief that an 
agent benefits most by his supervisor’s 
visits when he knows he is expected 
only to unburden himself on matters in 
connection with the business that have 
worried him or hindered his progress. 
He is freed of the foolish idea that he 
has the responsibilities of a host and 
may feel freer to voice his troubles or 
suggestions than might otherwise be 


‘the case. 


N conclusion, I would teach agents to 

study the insurance needs of his com- 
munity, learn the plan of policy which 
appears to appeal to the people of a cer- 
tain locality, then specialize on it. A 
real salesman would not try to sell 
woolen underwear in the tropics, nor 
“B. V. D.’s” to an Eskimo. If in a 
particular community the majority are 
thrifty they should naturally lean toward 
limited payment old age endowments; 
why waste time trying to sell “term 
plans” there? The agent must be, to 
some extent, a student of human nature, 
in which may be found as many 
varieties, from the viewpoint of mental 
quality and temperament, as there are 
insects in the field. 


Shepard’s Ideas in 
Value of Research 


T. SHEPARD, vice-president 
e and agency manager of the Lin- 
coln National Life, was unable to read 
his paper on the value of research in 
life insurance selling on account of a 
cold that he had contracted. A. L. 
Dern, supervisor of agencies, read it. 
In the paper, Mr. Shepard said that 
life insurance has largely been sold 
because the salesmen have exposed 
themselves to the sale. They have not 
developed a definite and scientific pro- 
gram of selling. Mr. Shepard advo- 
cated a broad campaign of institutional 
advertising. He believes that if this 
were in effect now, the lapse rate 
would be materially checked. It would 
cultivate favorable public opinion to- 
ward life insurance and would attract a 
better class of men in the business. It 
would change also the attitude of the 
people toward life insurance salesmen 
as a vocation. 

Mr. Shepard stated that proper re- 
search would lead to the adoption of 
methods that would eliminate the hit 
or miss plan. It would lead to better 
selection of material and better talent. 
Undoubtedly much can be gained from 
research in arriving at a clearer idea of 
the cost of distribution. 
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Human Interest Side Appeals 
Most to Average Life Agent 


BY 


T. C. 


DENNY 


Secretary Central Life of Des Moines 


E have experimented persistently 
W auring the past few years with 

the hope of developing some 
form of educating an agent by corre- 
spondence with the hope that such a 
method would conserve the time of the 
producer and reduce the expense of 
taking him away from the producing 
field. We have developed as the result 
of our experiments the very firm con- 
viction that there is something lacking 
in the average course of correspondence 
salesmanship as we know it. Our ex- 
perience has been that there are several 
elements over which we could not ob- 
tain satisfactory control which have 
mitigated very seriously against the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

We discovered, as you no doubt have 
done, that the average salesman is more 
a man of action than a student; that he is 
inclined to take the short road to results 
as he sees them rather than plan his 
course of action, and that the average 
salesman will modify, according to his 
own idea of what is proper, any plan of 
operation that is submitted to him 
wherein a ‘definite and positive control 
of his action does not exist. We have 
discovered as the result of our investi- 
gation that the average salesman—and 
it is the average salesman in whom we 
are interested—learns from precept 
quite readily and from concept with 
considerable difficulty, and that as a 
consequence the outlining of the various 
parts of a sale without concrete illus- 
tration or example is wasted time and 
energy. 

We have discovered that the phase 
that we at least can present with the 
greatest success to our salesman that 
produces the best result is the em- 
phasis of the human interest element of 
life insurance salesmanship and the con- 
crete demonstration of the human in- 
terest phase of life insurance salesman- 
ship as represented by typical sales and 
examples of service. 


UR company has definitely aban- 

doned our former practice of hav- 
ing a general meeting of agents every 
so often in favor of the regional meet- 
ing plan and the turning of the regional 
meetings or general agency meetings 
into schools of instruction. We have 
come to the conclusion that the future 
of the agency does not depend upon 
the development of a few outstanding 
stars who seem to be supermen in pro- 
duction, but upon the development of 
the average man or the man whose rat- 
ing it is difficult to place because of his 
lack of experience. 

We have now arranged whereby 
every producer who enters the sales or- 
ganization of our company shall receive 
during the course of his first six weeks 
as a representative a very much ab- 
breviated and modified correspondence 
sales course intended more as a sugges- 
tive line of development than as a sys- 
tem of instruction, and from which we 
find we can arouse a desire and interest 
for more insurance knowledge. Having 
accomplished that end, we are in a posi- 
tion to cooperate in an effective way, a 
way which we have at least found im- 
possible without the stimulation of a 
desire to learn. Most men are not stu- 
dents and most students are not sales- 
men. If our experience is to be accepted 
as an indication, there are some stu- 
dents who are salesmen, and the result 
of special effort in the instruction of 
men of that class are and have been 
most gratifying. Such men we have 
made it a practice to give special in- 
struction at the home office at the com- 
pany’s expense. 


adhere very closely to the idea 
that the best support in a sales 
effort that the salesman can have is 





the satisfied assurance that the article 
that he is presenting for the favorable 
consideration of his customers is guar- 
anteed by an institution whose demon- 
strated service has been such that there 
will be nothing but satisfaction in the 
minds of his customers. Consequently 
in our sales meetings—and we are mak- 
ing our sales meetings along the line of 
the smallest possible unit, getting down 
as much as possible to the general 
agency organization where time and 
size of the agency will permit—we illus- 
trate the various selling arguments, the 
various policy features and the service 
ideals as they apply to the buyer from 
actual concrete material dug up from 
our own files and our past experience. 
Our results have justified our program, 
for if they do nothing more than to 
inspire the salesman with the thought 
that he is selling our company’s service 
rather than net cost, dividends or com- 
petition material, they have gone a long 
way towards improving him as a sales- 
man and a life insurance representative. 
We make no apology, nor do we feel 
that there is any apology due for the 
practice that we have followed of em- 
phasizing our organization, not to the 
discredit of other institutions, but to the 
credit of our own, for we subscribe 
most heartily to the belief that our 
organization is as represented and as 
such is entitled to the favorable con- 
sideration of the buying public. 


E have during the past three years 

made a very exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the value of prepared or outlined 
sales talks with variations. Iowa has 
had the rare privilege during the past 
few years, with the exception of 1921, 
of entertaining “droves” of salesmen— 
if they can be termed such—who have 
had rare ability in passing on to the 
unsuspecting farmer alleged stocks and 
securities in institutions that existed 
only on paper and those institutions 
have not succeeded, many of them, in 
getting off of the paper on which they 
were originally conceived. The stock 
salesman or “get-rich-quick” artist has 
taught most of us lessons of varying 
kinds, but we took one lesson from the 
stock salesman which has been profit- 
able for us to employ, a decided dis- 
tinction from our other lessons from 
that source. The stock salesman, if he 
is anything, is a keen student of human 
nature. He may not know why we do 
certain peculiar psychological things, 
but he knows how to make us do them. 
You never saw a stock salesman in your 
life who didn’t presént his proposition 
as a special business opportunity; who 
didn’t present to you the thought that 
there were many, many other business 
enterprises but the one that he was 
placing before you was a special busi- 
ness proposition. As a consequence, we 
have prepared prospectuses on our lead- 
ing policies, 20-pay life, endowment at 
65, child’s endowment and some others, 
each prospectus having but the one 
policy presented with a logical sequence 
of sales arguments and conspicuously 
displayed on the cover, “Special Busi- 
ness Proposition A, B or C,” whichever 
it may be, and the instruction to sell 
multiple units of $2,500 only. 


Sh use of the prospectus has had 
the general effect of teaching the 
salesman the logical sequence or process 
of a sale, not by theory or precept, but 
by leading him through the sale itself, 
thereby organizing his mind so that in 
other sales his inclination is to follow a 
logical sequence, enlarging upon the 
points of special importance to the par- 
ticular case and modifying his presen- 
tation as the case demands, It is not 
my thought in presenting the prospectus 
idea of presenting it as a system of edu- 


Connecticut Mutual Plan Gives 
Training Over to General Agent 


BY H. M. HOLDERNESS 


Agency Correspondent Connecticut Mutual Life 


HE prospective agent is doomed to 

failure unless he be properly and 

adequately trained, both theoret- 
ically and practically. 

Obviously, careful selection of men 
of character and purpose must be the 
prerequisite. After picking the man, 
however, I may say that we have a 
unique form of aiding our general agent 
in giving him a vision of the scope of 
our work from the standpoint of fun- 
damental factors that naturally appeal 
to the man of character—usefulness, 
congeniality and remuneration. This is 
in the form of what we term our Or- 
ganization Book, a copy of which is in 
the hands of each one of our general 
agents. 


T this point comes the problem— 

how best to train the man. We 
ultimately came to the conclusion that 
the general agent who had found the 
prospective agent, and who had sold 
himself and sold the business to the 
prospective agent, was the logical func- 
tional unit around which the entire 
scheme of theoretical and practical edu- 
cation should evolve. This general 
agent, after all, is designed to be and, 
in fact in any successful and lasting 
association is always the guide, philos- 
opher and friend ot the agent. He it is 
who best knows the individual and his 
problem and the peculiarities of his 
locality, if any. The student, moreover, 
thus has the advantage of receiving his 
education at his own hearthside, with- 
out cast and without lost motion . 


UR educational course in its en- 

tirety consists of the text book of 
19 lessons, 19 examination papers and 
19 running comments, together with 
collateral readings in three volumes, 
covering over 1,000 pages of the best 
sales data acquired from addresses and 
papers of company officials, general 
agents and agents, all of whom are 
more or less specialists in their line. 
These papers have been brought into 
book form, the sequence of which is 
closely allied with the lessons, so that 
as one studies he may also get the pic- 
ture of the practical application of that 
study. 

We divide the course as follows: The 
first four lessons are on the history of 
the company; the next four lessons on 
the basic principles of life insurance. 
This is followed in turn by four lessons 
more on the study of the policy con+ 
tract and a review, with two additional 
lessons on the study of total and per- 
manent disability benefits, the rate book 
and the like. 


P to this point we recommend that 

no active work be done by the stu- 
dent. Let us for a moment test the 
practicability of such a policy: 

First, it is safe to assume that some 
time should be devoted to preparation 
before any field work is considered. 

Second, the duration of this period of 
study (this cloistered period, if 1 may 
use that phrase) is problematical. It is 
indeed a point of contention between 
most field generals as to whether much 
of any time should be devoted to pre- 
liminary study when the prospective 
agent is as early as possible in need of 
the stimulus that the earning of com- 
missions afford. There is a great deal 
to be said here on this point. In our 





cation, but as an aid in ed-cating the 
solicitor along the proper lines of sales 
development we have found it very 
beneficial. It is the plan of our organ- 
ization to develop our general agency 
and divisional meetings more and more 
with the emphasizing of the educational 
side of such gatherings. 


opinion, it must be left to the general 
agent to determine in each individual 
case. One thing is apparent, however, 
that the student must at least have a 
knowledge of his company; some of the 
principles of life insurance and a famil- 
iarity with his contract before he can 
possibly be sent out as a true life insur- 
ance representative, to adequately meet 
the needs of the insuring public. This 
cannot be accomplished in a few hours, 
nor yet in one or two days. It seems 
therefore that: 

Third, our plan of insisting that the 
student at least take sufficient time to 
cover our first twelve lessons before 
taking to the field, is fundamentally 
sound. It has proven so, and only in 
a few instances have we had any com- 
plaint, and that usually where the pros- 
pective agent was of such a type as to 
strain under the leath forced inaction. 

Fourth, it will be ndted that we have 
devoted but 20 pages in our educational 
text book to the basic principles of life 
insurance, boiling down as fine as pos- 
sible the mathematical details of pre- 
mium and reserve computations, ascer- 
tainment of dividends, surrender 
charges, methods of valuation, adequacy 
of premium and the like. Our thought 
is to give just enough of this mathe- 
matical phase of the business to the 
student to warrant easy familiarity 
without engaging too much of his in- 
terest in the subject and so diverting 
him from the main issue, namely, sales- 
manship. 


N entering the field of practical work 

as a full-time man the agent is equipped 
with what we term our sales service and 
our sales book, and is given a certain 
amount of time each day by the general 
agent or by a supervisor, in order that 
he may study at close hand the proper 
manner of approach and conduct of the 
interview. The sales book is designed 
to operate as an aid in illustrative data. 
This is a loose leaf book kept up to date 
with all of the best forms of pertinent 
newspaper clippings, commendatory 
letters, policy experiences, inheritance 
tax and business insurance data, and 
the like. It has become a most popular 
ready reference book in the hands of 
our men, 

Added to this and supplementing the 
educational course, we have a practical 
reference book known as sales service 
which is subdivided into the following 
fourteen heads: Time and Equipment, 
The Interview, Sales Angles, Disability, 
Old Age Protection, Income Insurance, 
Complete Protection, Educational Pol- 
icy, Business Insurance, Bequest Insur- 
ance, Annuities, Estate Tax Insurance, 
Taxation, Service Bureau. 

Under each of these heads is con- 
tained sales ideas and the most prac- 
tical and helpful angles that will aid 
the student in meeting the objection, 
forcing the issue, originating the un- 
usual idea and gives him a ready ref- 
erence on many unique methods in the 
various forms of insurance outlined 
under the foregoing heads. 


FE make no vain boast that this 

method of ours is the sine qua non 
in the life insurance educational prob- 
lem. I merely wish to give an impres- 
sion of enthusiasm over the way it is 
working and to express the company’s 
hope that this illustration of our meth- 


ods may serve in part to aid one or 
another who may be considering the 
problem from an individual company 


standpoint. 


E. M. Howbert of Denver, director of 
the School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship at the University of Denver, was 
formerly a life insurance agent at Colo- 
rado Springs. He is a graduate of Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Sales- 


manship. 
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Important for Officers to | 
Train for Agency Selection 


BY RALPH H. RICE 
President, National Fidelity Life of Sioux City 


employ in the education of the 

soliciting agent, I may say that we 
are stressing first a matter which we 
believe to be of even greater importance, 
the better educating of ourselves in re- 
lation to agency selection, for I think 
most of us will agree that profitable 
education and satisfactory development 
can be effected only with a more in- 
telligent and stable class of salesmen, 
men who will study. So we make 
searching examination first of ourselves 
rather than of our associates in the 
field for any lack of educational prog- 
ress and general development. 


iz BRIEFLY discussing the plans we 


|X THE thought that there is value 
in creating favorable atmosphere at 
the home office for the agent from an 
educational standpoint, our entire home 
office staff, including the latest stenog- 
rapher who joitt’ our organization, 1s 
expected to become an active member 








RALPH H. RICE 
President National Fidelity Life 


of our home office study club. The 
following topics, are studied and dis- 
cussed at regular meetings of the club: 
“Office Practices,” “Principles of Life 
Insurance” and “Life Insurance Sales- 
manship.” In this connection, we are 
finding tangible values right along with 
the thought of creating favorable atmos- 
phere for the newer agent, especially on 
the score of study and general educa- 
tion as related to his work. 


Pye practices, when at all possible, 
call for each new field associate 
spending from two to four weeks in 
study at the home office. The great 
majority of our agents are secured from 
other lines of business rather than from 
other life insurance companies. Also, 
for a varying period an experienced 
man is placed with them when actual 
soliciting is first attempted. At the 
very outset the agent is made to realize 
the importance of grasping the details, 
concerning his goods, the policy. <A 
questionnaire is given him at the proper 
time to test his understanding of vari- 
ous policy features, together with a 
blank on which he is asked to write his 
answers. Soon after appointment, he 
is sent at intervals of one week, a series 
of three briefs, condensed, “Suggestions 
to Beginners.” In a special letter he is 
shown how we establish contact with 
each of his clients as he sends us their 
applications. 

Early in his connection with us he 
is told of the company’s financial con- 
dition. The character of its assets and 


investments are explained, as well as 
the liabilities. The value of our free 
health service is explained to him fully 
and its use shown. 

IKE other companies, we employ 

agency meetings, and _ smaller 
groups are called together from time 
to time for instruction. Our agents are 
encouraged and assisted in attending 
National Life Underwriters and Sales 
Congress meetings. When Carnegie 
“Tech” was opened for special life in- 
surance courses, we took advantage of 
the educational value suggested, by 
sending a large number of men, large 
for a company of our size, at least, to 
take the full course, the resultant value 
from which we are free to acknowledge. 
Through weekly bulletins, educational 
and inspirational material is constantly 
being served up to our agents. 

We frequently forward copies of 
different magazines not directly re- 
lated to our business for the purpose 
of broadening the agent’s appreciation 
for his work, and, if not considered a 
bit primitive or old-fashioned, I would 
confess to having forwarded, during the 
past weeks, four dozen copies of Roger 
W. Babson’s recent book, “Religion and 
Business,” to various members of our 
selling organization. We feel that there 
is much that is worth while, including 
material value, in supplying from time 
to time, a variety of material not im- 
mediately related to our work, the 
thought being that what we read be- 
comes a part of us as much so as 
what we eat. 

‘ 
E ARE doing a rather large 
amount of direct advertising in 
each field, and for more than a year 
we have suggested to our agents the 
value to them of doing considerable edu- 
cational advertising in their local pa- 
pers, and we have received a fine order 
of cooperation in this connection, sev- 
eral of the general agents having carried 
on extensive advertising campaigns at 
their own expense. : 

We are finding a marked degree of 
satisfaction and educational value, and 
it is believed a fair degree of material 
profit, in the attention being given our 
home office circulating library, which is 
maintained for and used by agents and 
clerical forces alike. Only recently we 
adopted the plan of practically demand- 
ing that each general agent start the 
building of a library for his own use 
and that of his subagents as a supple- 
ment to our larger circulating library, 
and we have requested that we be per- 
mitted to select for them the first $100 
worth of library equipment, the agent 
supplying, of course, the $100 from his 
own funds for such purpose. To date 
this proposal has been submitted to but 
seven of our associates, with the result 
that they are now spending $700 in this 
connection. We shall persist and 
broaden this idea throughout the future. 


Wischmeyer’s New Boy 


H. G. Wischmeyer, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the John Han- 
cock, was stepping high during the two 
days that the agency officers’ conven- 
tion was in session. Mr. Wischmeyer 
received word from the east of the ar- 
rival at his home of a baby boy and 
was so elated over the news that he 
could not resist making an announce- 
ment just prior to the delivery of his 
talk on Friday morning. 





Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life was bolstered up by a 
strong managerial body guard in Thomas 
J. Henderson of Grand Rapids, Mich., E. 
C. Wharf of Vincennes, Ind., and O. H. 
Gabel of South Bend, Ind., and Joliet, 
Til. 


Selection and Appointment 
Of Life Insurance Agents 


BY GEORGE H. GASTON 


Second Vice-president Metropolitan Life 


become popular to attempt to bring 

psychology to bear upon various 
phases of the control and management 
of general business and those engaged 
in it; upon our business and those en- 
gaged in it. In various of the life offices 
it is being earnestly and in some in- 
stances profoundly studied. Statistics 
are being compiled and analyzed and 
comparisons are being drawn in a great 
variety of ways, and deductions made 
from them, in an effort, as I understand, 
to discover or invent an accurate gauge 
or standard, to uncover some under- 
lying principles, to devise some sort of 
scientific formula or establish a more or 
less fixed set of rules of practice, the 
adoption or application of which will 
tend to strengthen the personnel of the 
out-of-door organization in the field of 
life insurance. 

I should be the last to decry, or make 
light of this attempt, just as I would 
be the last to deprecate the united, con- 
certed effort that the life companies are 
wisely making to avert threatened 
lapses, and conserve and keep in force 
policies which are on their books. 


C OMPARATIVELY recently it has 


AM wondering, however, whether by 

the process toward which we are 
leaning in our efforts to strengthen and 
solidify our field forces (for that is 
really what it amounts to, if I correctly 
understand what is being attempted), 
we are getting down to, as it were, the 
root of the matter; whether going back 
to the beginning, we recognize that it is 
no more impracticable to make the 
proverbial silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
than to develop into a worthy, accept- 
able agent, an individual who is in- 
herently, and sometimes obviously, 
totally unadapted for the business; one 
who doesn’t show a sign or promise of 
the possession or acquisition of sales- 
manship ability, even though he may 
give promise of turning in a few thou- 
sand dollars through the pity of friends, 
or family, or influence in a limited circle 
of acquaintances. 

We do, of course, recognize as to 
the types I have described, and also as 
to those who have established their rep- 
utation as big producers, but who are 
suspected of being, or known to be 
devious in their ways, crafty, cunning 
or otherwise undesirable, that no meth- 
ods can be devised, no measures can be 
applied, by which they can be made 
sound company assets, or of real serv- 
ice to the public. The question is, how- 
ever, do we in all such cases boldly and 
firmly adhere to our convictions in the 
exercises of our authority in the face 
of whatever persuasion, persistence or 
influence is brought to bear upon us in 
determining whether or not they shall 
be admitted to the fold. Do we as dis- 
cerningly take into account moral and 
ethical considerations in passing upon 
an application for an agency as we do 
in passing upon an application for insur- 
ance? Or is the main question with us, 
“How much can he write?” 


HEN an individual is, by any one 

of our companies, being appointed 
to an agency, it is well to hold in mind 
that he is being admitted to fellowship 
in an association of men representing 
a great public institution, and that the 
institution is itself wholly and unre- 
servedly dependent upon the represen- 
tations, acts and conduct of the mem- 
bers of such association for the public 
and private repute in which it is held; 
for the manner in which its purposes 
are carried out; for the character and 
integrity, as well as the extent of its 
operations; in a word, that its honor, 
fortunes and destiny are in their keep- 
ing. This suggests to my mind that 
such a relationship should not be lightly 


regarded, and cannot be wisely entered 
into, unless and until it is clearly estab- 
lished that the individual who seeks to 
become a party to it is fully qualified 
for, and in every way deserving of the 
trust which it will repose in him; that 
to this end the incompetents, the unfits, 
the changelings, should be rejected out 
of hand; that as to those who are ac- 
cepted, once they are taken into our 
employ, everything possible should be 
done to train them in the work and 
imbue them with high ideals of the 
service they are to render to the public; 
that someone be made responsible for 
seeing to it that they get practical help 
and instruction, and that they not only 
earn a living wage, but become able to 
lay something aside for the future and 
thereby practice the doctrine of thrift, 
which they must daily proclaim in the 
prosecution of their y:ork. 


E have learned out of our own ex- 

perience that to do these things is 
not an exclusively home office swivel- 
chair job; that while written letters and 
printed educational and inspirational 
pamphlets and what-not help, the agency 
officer may not only set a worthy ex- 
ample to his managers, but can make 
his influence powerfully felt by his per- 
sonal care of and attention to individual 
members of his field force; by visiting 
and keeping in close personal, intimate 
touch and cooperation with them, pri- 
marily with those who are some dis- 
tance from headquarters, and rarely, if 
ever, come to the home office, and are 
therefore all the more needful and ap- 
preciative of good counsel and sympa- 
thetic encouragement from their chief. 
Some such program as this, conscien- 
tiously carried out and_ steadfastly 
adhered to, will diminish the reproach 
which the business is under in respect 
of the all too frequent changes, and will? 
give greater strength and solidity to our 
ranks and will imbue our field workers 
with a still higher regard for the cause 
in which they serve, and give them a 
deeper sense of loyalty and devotion to 
the companies which they represent. 

They are agents of our creation, and, 
in the last analysis, we are responsible 
for them and for their actions. What 
they do or leave undone, determines 
public sentiment, public approval or 
condemnation of the business as a busi- 
ness; but this approval or condemnation 
falls upon those charged with corporate 
administration and management and not 
upon individual agents. 

The final tribunal is the court of pub- 
lic opinion. The final accountability is 
curs. It cannot be evaded. We cannot 
escape it, if we would. 


Horace J. Bridges Was 
The Banquet Speaker 


ORACE J. BRIDGES, lecturer of 

the Chicago Ethical Society, was 
the speaker at the annual banquet held 
Thursday evening. Chairman Isaac 
Miller Hamilton presided as toastmas- 
ter and was, as usual, gracious and 
capable. Mr. Bridges discussed the 
problems that will come before the dis- 
armament conference which begins in 
Washington next Saturday. He gave a 
most comprehensive and far-reaching 
discourse on the subject. His remarks 
were so interesting that it was decided 
to have them produced in pamphlet 
form and a copy sent to each member 
of the Agency Officers Association. 
The attendance at the banquet was 
much larger than had been anticipated 
and as a consequence the banquet had 
to be staged in a larger room than was 
used jor the regular business sessions. 
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Concrete Knowledge Lacking: 
Sales Research Can Give It 


BY WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Vice-President and Agency Manager Phoenix Mutual Life 


managers in this room this ques- 

tion: “What is the job of a gen- 
eral agent or manager in life insur- 
ance?” If there are 100 men in the 
room, is it not possible that there would 
be 75 different answers? 

«Suppose those hundred men and their 
general agents were asked to submit a 
statement of what they consider the job 
of the soliciting agent to be, is it not 
likely that there would be almost as 
many different answers as there were 
men to answer the question? 

Suppose we are asked to name the 
chief causes that had led to the termina- 
tion of the contracts of our own sales- 
men during the past year, could we 
answer the question intelligently? 

Suppose we should be asked what our 
share of the life insurance sold in this 
or any other city was—what standard of 
measure would we use? Suppose our 
executives should ask us what the po- 
tential possibilities of our company in 
uninsured lives were in this or any other 
city. How would we answer the ques- 
tion? What tests are we using to locate 
the individual wastage in the sales of 
our men, through lapsation? What 
means have we to ascertain what the 
present and prospective buyer of insur- 
ance thinks of our goods? 

These and two score or more similar 
questions must be answered before we 
are competent sales managers. 


G eomoer we were to ask the sales 


HESE are known facts: First, that 

the uninsured human values upon the 
lives of the breadwinners of America 
exceed $500,000,000. Second, that this 
figure is increasing more quickly than 
we are covering it with the mantle of 
protection. Third, that the resistance of 
the buyer of life insurance to the sales- 
men of life insurance is probably greater 
than that of any other commodity 
tangible or intangible, in the world. 
Fourth, that our business is but little 
understood by the buyer. Fifth, that it 
is but little understood by the average 
salesman. Sixth, that no combined 
study of the wastage through lapsation 
has ever been made. Seventh, that the 
turnover of salesmen is great and the 
percentage of successful salesmen is 
small. 


NVESTIGATION shows that in the 

medico-actuarial investigation made 
a few years ago $75,000 was spent at the 
headquarters in New York to complete 
the studies. Beside this every com- 
pany which contributed employed for 
many months within their own offices a 
force of clerks, gave space and ma- 
chinery and on the whole there was 
spent a sum largely in excess of $150,- 
000. Speaking in terms of more tangible 
things this investigation was to aid in 
the solution of a production problem. 
It had to do with the vitals of the busi- 
ness, but only indirectly did it touch 
the problem of distribution. 

Emphasis in all American business 
has been placed in the past upon pro- 
duction. Production costs are known 
to the nth degree. Studies of every kind 
regardless of expense are made in ma- 
chinery—in raw materials, in manufac- 
goods, in everything except 
human beings. 

lhe problem of distribution is now 
ore the American business house. 

distribution cost, the qualities that 
are needed to bring it down, arrd a score 
©! other similar problems confront us. 
Turnover of stocks is heard in loud 
notes now where it was scarcely men- 
tioned ten years ago. 


tured 


TRE door of opportunity is open to 
_4 American life insurance companies. 
rhe studies of territories, and the re- 
Sults of these studies, secured at stu- 
pendous cost, is now available to us. 





The accumulated experience in human 
relationship of a quarter century, care- 
fully laid away in the archives of Ameri- 
can business, is about to be taken from 
the shelves, dusted off and put upon 
display. Do we want it? 

For an investment of $500 per com- 
pany we are offered facilities for study 
never before accumulated or available 
for our use. A veritable clearing house 
of experience is on the counter to be 
utilized. Figured upon any basis of in- 
vestment the percentage of our assets 
or premium income or outstanding in- 
surance, the investment is infinitesimal. 
The value of the returns cannot be over- 
estimated. The saving of one mistake 
will pay the entire year’s bill and much 
more. To get returns, however, more 
than money will be required. We must 
willingly, not grudgingly, throw our- 
selves and our materials into fhe hopper. 
We must expect negative results first. 
We must be constructively critical and 
above all we must be open minded. We 
can go on as before, complacent and 
satished, but knowledge of the members 
of this organization leads me to the 
statement that we are not going to be 
satisfied with such a process. We are 
going forward, always unsatisfied and 
never dissatisfied. 


STORY COULD NOT BE TOLD 


M. G. Hodnette of Denver, general 
agent of the Union Central Life, came 
on to Chicago to explain to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers the 
controversy that had arisen in his state 
between the Denver Life Underwriters’ 
Association and the state authorities 
over the Mountain State Life resulting 
in the removal of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Earl Wilson from office by the 
governor. Mr. Hodnette believes that 
there is a most vital principle involved 
in this controversy and telt that it 
should be presented in a way that the 
agency officers should understand. The 
committee, however, felt that the pro- 
gram was so full that it would be im- 
practical to introduce any further 
address. 


New England Mutual Plan | 


In Helping Its Salesmen 


BY GLOVER 


S. HASTINGS 


Superintendent of Agents 


VIDENCE is not lacking that a 

large new business, together with 

a proper conservation of the old, is 
the result of a high and general intelli- 
gence and moral spirit among the 
agents, supplemented by special train- 
ing in life insurance in general, in com- 
pany advantages and requirements, in 
selection at the source, and in salesman- 
ship methods. 

The institution of life insurance has 
grown so rapidly in wealth and influ- 
ence during our.day that it has attained 
a position as one of the leading eco- 
nomic influences in the world, It is 
growing in importance year by year. I 
believe we all recognize that much of 
this great achievement has resulted in 
spite of the lack of properly selected 
and trained agency forces. But life in- 
surance has so broadened in its scope 
that in the future no company, with a 
poorly equipped agency force can hold 
its own in the presence of trained intel- 
ligence. 

The mode of education already 
adopted by some companies and that 
which is bound to be evolved for all 
will eventually result in making the 
selling of life insurance as attractive as 
any other line of business activity. 
Those about to select life insurance for 
a career will then realize that out of a 


democracy of educational opportunity 
is created an aristocracy of achieve- 
ment. Companies which have sensed 


the trend of the times and adopted edu- 
cational privileges will be in the fore- 
front in agency development, because 
there will be automatic selection against 
the company which dares to ignore the 
direct product of intellectual equipment. 
i i HAT part in business training our 

companies are to play in the future 
and to what extent their agency policy 
will be affected by the information so 
generously given out by the members 
of this association are likely to be sub- 
jects of much speculation at home of- 
fices. There is at this meeting evidence 


Agency Development Plan 
of the John Hancock Mutual 


H G. WISCHMEYER, assistant su- 
e perintendent of agents of the 
John Hancock, told briefly of the 
agency development plans of that com- 
pany in a talk Friday morning. Mr. 
Wischmeyer said that the problem of 
the John Hancock is somewhat different 
from that confronting other companies, 
owing to the fact that the John Han- 
cock operates both an ordinary and 
weekly premium branch. .He explained 
that the new man hired for the weekly 
premium department gets two weeks 
of extensive training. The John Han- 
cock employs seven field supervisors in 
the 18 states in which it operates. It 
has one ordinary life specialist who at 
frequent intervals visits the various 
agencies of the company for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in the ordi- 


nary life contract among men, who 
produce principally weekly premium 
business. 


R. WISCHMEYER said that the 

producer of weekly premium busi- 
ness needs to be shown how to produce 
business rather than to be told how it 
can be done. He said that it is the 
practice of the company to have new 
men work with superintendents and as- 
sistant superintendents in the actual 
production of business, even though the 
new man has not grasped all the funda- 


mentals of life insurance. To be shown 
how it is done, is what the weekly pre- 


mium man needs more than to read 
how it can be done. The ordinary 
branch is operated upon a_ general 


agency plan. Mr. Wischmeyer said that 
the John Hancock has about 2,000 ordi- 
nary life producers operating out of 37 
general agencies. All of the general 
agencies produce over a million a year 
with the exception of three which pro- 
duce $500,000. The high average pro- 
duction of each of the company’s gen- 
eral agents Mr. Wischmeyer attributed 
to the fact that the company selects its 
general agents from the agency ranks. 


HE man who assumes a general 

agency for the John Hancock must 
be a_ thorough-going John Hancock 
man. He must be steeped in the tradi- 
tions of the company. He must have 
served the company over a period of 
years as a personal producer. Mr. 
Wischmeyer said that the company 
never goes outside of its own general 
agency force to secure a general agent. 
He said that the John Hancock has as 
yet established no home office school of 
salesmanship or created a correspond- 
ence course in life insurance, but in- 
stead has concentrated its educational 
plans in the general agent. 


already that the main theme of our pro- 
gram is not to be lightly disregarded. 

As a member of your educational 
committee I want to say just a word 
about the Schools of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and University of Denver. 

Admitting that a few hundred stu- 
dents make but drops in the bucket, or 
that the schools are no more than 
planted acorns, the drops may reason- 
ably increase in number and the acorns 
grow—how much and how rapidly will 
depend naturally on your receptivity of 
this particular method of institutional 
instruction. It is something that a con- 
siderable number have in various de- 
grees accepted the idea that such insti- 
tutional training is worth while. And 
it is something also that the idea gains 
widening acceptance that these institu- 
tions are instruments like any others, 
which may be used well, indifferently 
or badlv, with natural resultant effect 
upon the companies which employ this 
means of training. 

The matter of immediate importance 
is that these schools are rapidly pro- 
gressing and that there clearly a 
growing recognition among those who 
have sent them properly picked men 
that their systematic educational work 
can give a broader training better than 


1s 


the individual company with but few 

exceptions. 

N considering the methods of the 
New England Mutual Life, I want 


to say that generally speaking the edu- 
cational program in use since 1908 is 
partially revealed by an incident in the 
life of Michael Angelo who, when an 
old man, said, “I carry my satchel still,” 
indicating that his life was a perpetual 
study and preparation 

Our general agencies have four edu- 
cational methods in current use. These 
exist in combinations in varied propor- 
tions: 


First: The Text Book Method. 
Second: The Lecture System. 
Third: The Problem Method. 


Fourth: Field Work 

For the first method there are certain 
books and educational courses in use 
at our general agencies including our 
loose leaf service book. 

During his early study the agent is 
required to read the company’s litera- 
ture and learn how to make exhibits of 
the different policies. We emphasize the 
necessity of the agent knowing his com- 
pany, its rate book, its rules and its 
contracts, so that he will have the neces- 
sary knowledge, confidence and assur- 
ance, and thus make an enthusiastic 
presentation. Furthermore, we empha- 
size and train our agents to do things 
differently, because it is always the dif- 
ferent presentation of an old truth that 


secures attention and creates interest. 
A SUCCESSFUL career combines 
imagination and practicality. We, 
therefore, try to develop the ability of 
picturing the needs of others. All pre- 
liminary education must be constantly 
reinforced by new thoughts, new con- 
ceptions and new ideas. This we ac- 
complish through our house organ, 
“The New England Pilot,” our General 
Agents’ Exchange, both home office 
services: and by periodical visits to all 
agencies at which the general agents 
and their associates are given instruc- 
tion and enthusiasm, but it is enthusi- 
asm of the right kind—that which 
comes from a knowledge of one’s busi- 
ness and this knowledge comes as a re- 
sult of education. 
Our general agents and district man- 
agers give intimate and helpful coopera- 
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| The Indianapolis Life destsanse Company 


Growing Steadily 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$325,000.00 
1,281,909.93 
2,158,315.62 
2,344,449.12 
3,037,135.59 
3,760,237,71 
4,451,264.48 
5,756,690.86 
7,011,554.27 
8,655,788.49 
10,231,921.21 
12,021,820.06 
13,665,053.54 
15,532,346.26 
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nk ew dccenenverichvesnseens $562,839.26 
SON NING WU OR MIEO, BOB. 8. cncccccsnccceesccessen 62,929.91 
Dividends to Policyholders 1921 to Oct. Ist................ 56,438.97 
Total Dividends to Policyholders..................++++++++ 419,577.50 
BN nc ic ccscteceecseccenevecesets 1,180,222.88 
Total Paid to and Invested for Policyholders.............. 3,592,959.28 





FRANK P. MANLY, President EDW.B. RAUB, Vice-President, Counsel 
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Service To Policyholders 
isthe Best Service to Agents 


ROM the time the new Guardian policyholder 
receives his Letter of Welcome from the President 
of the Company until his contract expires at death or 
maturity, he shares in The Guardian’s comprehensive 
service program. The Guardian Policyholders’ Service 
Department is designed to render a unique service. 
Among other things, each Guardian policyholder is 
entitled to the privileges of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute free of cost. 


The Guardian Service Program helps the Agent. 
The Prospect Bureau aids him in securing new clients. 
The Policyholders’ Service Department aids him in 
fostering their good will. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field men, address : 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
or 
GEO. L. HUNT, Supt. of Agencies. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














tion to the new men by didi cases 
with them. 


ENCE, booklearning and_ class- 
room learning are equally sterile 
unless translated into the terms of prac- 
tical experience. The newer pedagogy 
insists on this translation, treating the 
educative process that stops short of 
putting the knowledge to work as being 
unsound in principle and defective in 
outcome. The so-called clinical method, 
or shop-work or laboratory method, is 
now recognized in all technical training 
as essential to the fullness and the per- 
manence of that training. There must 
be no divorce between theory and prac- 
tice. This method is strongly advo- 
cated by the New England Mutual in 
all the training given its agents by the 
company’s representatives; and as a re- 
sult, the equipment of our men can be 
stated with all moderation to be in- 
tensely practical, while it remains amply 
theoretical. 
The new agent who can watch a few 
successful sales, will grasp the idea of 
the approach and the securing of atten- 


tion. Furthermore, if the modern idea 
is correct, he is bound to make it his 
own. The essential coordination of 


principle and example is necessary to 
the rounded education. 


PLANS OF INSTRUCTION 
AT CARNEGIE SCHOOL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


financial trouble. I’m going to see if 
life insurance can help him.” 


HEN the student has learned how 

to analyze cases and prescribe for 
them, he is in a much stronger position 
to effect a sale of an adequate amount 
of insurance, arranged for specific pur- 
poses and payable when, and in the 
form, needed. He knows how to plan a 
life insurance program and lays the 
foundation for a client instead of a cas- 
ual customer. He will sell much larger 
amounts in the long run, sell them more 
permanently and build a stronger good 
will. 


A vocational course in life insurance 


salesmanship must provide for field 
practice. Three hours a day is the as- 
signment required of Tech students. 


Field problems are assigned, beginning 
with the various methods of prospect- 
ing. The class is divided into groups 
and these groups meet with the instruc- 
tor to report the details of their experi- 
ences. These experiences are discussed, 
criticized and used as the basis for in- 
struction in building up correct meth- 
ods. A small minimum number of cases 
must be closed while the student is in 
school in order that we may be sure 
he has worked through the entire seil- 
ing process. Unless the student does 
the field work assigned and closes the 
minimum number of cases required, he 
does not receive a certificate of gradua- 
tion, even though he may have ranked 
very high in his class work. 


OU may be interested in an attempt 

I have recently made to assist the 
student to cultivate the habit of system 
in his daily work and in his finances. It 
is deplorable, yet true, that the average 
life insurance agent does not work 
regularly, nor does he devote many 
hours a day to actual work with pros- 
pects. Moreover, the average life insur- 
ance agent is not orderly in his finances. 
General agents are too familiar with 
the agent who lives beyond his income. 
At the beginning of the present term, I 
suggested to the class the desirability 


of budgeting their time and _ their 
money. The majority of the class 
adopted the following time budget: 


Rise at 6:30—40 to 45 minutes for bath, 
shave and setting-up exercises. Break- 
fast at 7:15. Study until 8:25. Classes, 
8:30 to 12:20. Lunch and recreation, 
12:30 to 1:30. Start soliciting at 1:30. 
Stop soliciting at 5. Recreation till 6. 
Dinner at 6. Study from 7 to 11. Fri- 
day evening, recreation. Saturday— 
study or solicit, 9 to 12. 

The majority of the class have also 
adopted an expense account and are 


keeping account of every cent they 
spend, day by day, preliminary to adopt- 
ing a definite expense budget. 


HOME OFFICE AID IN THE 
GENERAL AGENCY WORK 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
HE training problems that will re- 


pay research studies are important 
and so numerous that only a few can 
be mentioned—for example: 

Monday morning meetings — how 
should they be conducted? 

What sales material for these meet- 
ings should be supplied by the home 
office? 

How should this literature be pre- 
pared to be in the most assimilable 
form? 


What information as to market con- 
ditions will be most useful? 

The home office or central bureau 
will advise on individual sales prob- 
lems referred by the manager and will 
work out specific sales plans relating to 
particular policy forms or to particular 
classes of prospects. It will supply 
these plans to managers in classified 
and indexed form, probably on cards, 
with answers to the various recurrent 
objections that have been found most 
effective, and forceful ideas for opening 
interviews and for closing. 


HILE the home office should not 

interfere unnecessarily with the 
manager’s plans for the management of 
agents, it is its duty to furnish ideas 
and suggestions that will be helpful to 
the manager in forming his plans, and 
it should be willing to cooperate with 
him to the extent he may wish in carry- 
ing out the plans adopted. Some of the 
details as to which the home office will 
offer suggestions are the planning of 
sales programs for new agents, the 
outlining of sales plans, methods of fix- 
ing individual quotas with reference to 
the agent’s former production and local 
market conditions at the time, and the 
best method of compiling and using 
prospect lists. 

I believe also that research study will 
be useful in determining to what extent 
the home office should maintain records 
for each individual agent of applications 
submitted and declined, policies deliv- 
ered, lapses, surrenders and deaths, and 
the use that can be made of such rec- 
ords to assist the manager in stimulat- 
ing production and reducing waste 
effort and preventable losses. 

In the management of an agency per- 
haps the most exigent and difficult of 
the manager’s problems are those re- 
lating to the personal financing of his 
agents. If research will discover the 
means to inculcate forehandedness and 
thrift, the managers may well hail it 
as the’ long sought panacea. Perhaps 
il may go far even in this direction 
by rejecting at the beginning the fool- 
ishly improvident and by so far increas- 
ing the efficiency of the rest that only 
the victims of unpreventable misforture 
will remain to draw on the manager's 
pecuniary sympathy. 


Educational Committee 


The new educational committee 
the Association of Life Agency enone rs 
consists of Winslow Russell, Phoeni 
Mutual, chairman; G. S. Hastings, sa W 
England Mutual, and G. H. Hunt, Im- 
perial Life of Canada. 


IMPRESSIVE TWO MINUTES 


At a minute or two before 11 o’clock 
Secretary Borden read the proclamation 
issued by President Harding on Armis- 
tice Day requesting that all people pause 
a few moments after 12 o’clock in re- 
membrance of the sacrifice that was 
made on the other side. Promptly at 
11 o’clock, which was 12 o'clock at 
Washington, D. C., Chairman Hamilto 
called all in the audience to stand ; ind 
face the east for two minutes, giving 
thought to those who have given thei 
lives that liberty might live. 
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Canadian Company Has Many 
Unusual Problems to Solve 


BY G. H. 


HARRIS 


Supervisor Field Service Sun Life of Canada 


ternational company. We have 

blazed the trail for Canadian 
business in 40 countries of the earth; 
at whatever outpost we have hoisted 
our flag we have created and main- 
tained an honorable name; we have 
opened the doors for other enter- 
prises, giving them the advantage of 
our pioneer work. We have created 
confidence in Canadian institutions in 
the distant parts of the world. We 
have established our own miniature 
League of Nations, by welding to- 
gether large numbers of the peoples 
of many lands into a common broth- 
erhood of interest and interdependence. 


Our efforts for the expansion of Ca- 
nadian industry have involved us in a 
few problems which are peculiar to 
ourselves. We must be obedient to 
the deadly logic of a variety of mortal- 
ity tables; we must conform to the 
many and peculiar laws of the dif- 
ferent countries in which we operate; 
we even must abase ourselves before 
the Armstrong law. We must restrict 
our policy plans to the widely varying 
conditions we encounter; we may in- 
troduce a new plan in this place, but 


T te Sun Life of Canada is an in- 


_we must withhold it from that place. 


We must vary our rates, our guar- 
antees, our policy conditions, our divi- 
dends, according to the varying ex- 
periences upon which our calculations 
are based. 


UR problem does not end there. 

We have men of all races and 
creeds carrying our rate manuals; 
every day in the week is Sunday to 
some of them. We have white men 
and black men, red men and yellow 
men; and some between colors, who 
probably wouldn’t care to discuss the 
details of their origin. While some of 
our agents are traveling to the homes 
of their prospects in bobsleighs, others 
are sweltering under a tropical sun. 
About a year ago, my company took 
it into their collective heads that these 
men needed education in their busi- 
ness. They looked around for a nurse 
girl, and probably because I had lately 
attained the dignity of fatherhood, they 
fastened upon me. 

My first efforts were directed to- 
wards establishing something of an 
appraisal of my task; to discover, if I 
could, a common denominator in the 
field I was to serve, and another com- 
mon denominator in the business upon 
which I was to instruct that field. Our 
men present, as yours do, a great 
diversity of characteristics; our case 
perhaps is accentuated by considera- 
tions of geographical situation, relig- 
ion, language, color, custom, for these 
elements have their own separate in- 
fluences on individuals. But in the 
main, our experience must be the same 
as yours is—there are as great and 
numerous variations in personal char- 
acteristics as in feature. And in ‘the 
long run, we find we are relying for 
our broad success on the rational ex- 
ercise of these characteristics, for so 
long as we serve a public which pre- 
sents every conceivable complexion 
of thought and habit, we must have 
men capable of meeting them on 
Sympathetic, if not equal terms. 


FOUND then that what I call my 
common denominator lay in the man 
himself. My work should be confined 
or limited to supplementing what he 
already possessed. I must keep the 


man himself inviolate, and his_char- 
acteristics sacred. If his habits or 
Manners or accomplishments were 


calculated to militate against his suc- 
cess they should not be destroyed, but 
rather diverted and redirected. Even 


our less amiable mannerisms can be 
turned to assets by skilful manipula- 
tion. A scowl can be diverted to se- 
riousness, a foolish laugh to pleasant- 
ness. I am, I fear, a poor religionist, 
but if I had a text hanging over my 
desk it should be that one about beat- 
ing swords into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning hooks, for this is 
a doctrine, not of destruction, but of 
transformation, 

And now I looked around to find a 
common denominator in our business, 
and I found it where you have all 
found it—in what life assurance does 
rather than what it is. I am trying to 
set up a cordial relation between these 
two common elements—to marry the 
man as it were to the purpose of his 


work. And I look to this union to 
produce an offspring of confidence, 
loyalty, enthusiasm and _ optimism. 


The man who has these qualities will 
search for means of promoting their 
effectiveness and he will find it in the 
educational facilities which we will 
provide for him. He will want to give 
full expression for the hope that is 
within him, and he will find in knowl- 
edge the mainspring of confidence, the 
inspiration of loyalty, a basis for en- 
thusiasm and a reason for optimism. 


FE may properly claim much for 

vocational education. We shall 
harm ourselves if we claim too much. 
We shall claim too much if we look 
to it as a substitute for those qualities 
of mind and heart and conduct which 
constitute the real differences between 
one man and another. Our men for 
the most part are crude builders; in 
the past they have hewn their own 
stone, cut their own lumber, mixed 
their own cement; they have build 
without plan, and without skill, but 
their qualities of determination and 
optimism have enabled them to build 
some sort of structure. Maybe it is 
not symmetrical; its lines are not 
good; it may be a little leaky, but con- 
sidering they had no tool but their 
own jackknife; it isn’t so bad. We can 
help them; we can provide them with 
bricks; with cut timber; with tools; 
—hammer, saw and plane; we can 
even provide plans, and instruct them 
in the art of building. But they es- 
sentially are the builders; we cannot 
erect their structure for them, or we 
will destroy their manhood and their 
morale in the process. Let the pur- 
pose of our work as educationalists 
be that of making men, so that the an- 
cient stigma that we are breaking men 
may be forever removed. 


HE considerations I have reviewed 

influence the whole work of my 
department. We publish fortnightly 
a paper or bulletin in which we discuss 
some subject or topic of general in- 
terest, making such variations as are 
necessary to our scattered field. We 
try to keep our messages on a digni- 
fied plane, to keep away from the idea 
that we are teaching, and that our 
readers are learning. It is a business 
paper for business men. Then we ex- 
amine current insurance and financial 
papers constantly, and publish a weekly 
resume of clippings of special inter- 
est, in order to keep our men abreast 
of current assurance thought. We 
have found this very effective. 

We are treating our existing staff 
as a problem separate from our new 
staff—that is to say, we feel we shall 
not be sacrificing or jeopardizing the 
principles I have enunciated by requir- 
ing new entrants to our service to 
definitely study the rudiments of our 
business as a preliminary to active 
work. To this end, I am writing an 





Simplicity in Training Urged; 
‘Make Haste Slowly” Is Motto 


BY C. H. CARPENTER 


Eastern Superintendent Great West Life 


HE human mind is capable of 
grasping only a limited amount of 


information at a time and unless 
great care is taken we are likely to 
swamp the agent. Our motto should 


be to “make haste slowly.” 

Our keynote through the entire train- 
ing of the agent should be simplicity. 
Experience has taught us that the agent 
who is given an overdose at the start 
is likely to find himself buried before he 
gets well under way. 

Our object is to make the agent sell 
quickly because if he does not he may 
never sell at all. I cannot be much 
concerned about the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the beginner. It will all 
come as he develops. 


WOULD rather have the proper kind 

of a manager than all of the insur- 
ance literature in the world, in so far as 
the beginner is concerned, and in saying 
this I do not for one minute under- 
estimate the value of the many splendid 
salesmanship courses of the present day. 
1 am convinced that one of the most 
dificult things that the manager or 
organizer has to do is to know just how 
and when to give out the information. 
The inclination always is to give out too 
much, 

The manager is in very much the 
same position with the agent as the 
physician is with the patient. It is all 
important that just enough and not too 
much information be handed out. 


HAT 

agent? 
1. Show the advantages of the busi- 
2. Show the actual need for in- 
surance: (a) At the age of 65, 54 out 
ot every 64 men have nothing and are 
not even self-supporting: (b) of each 
100 widows, 18 live on their incomes, 
47 supplemented their income by work- 
ing and 35 are dependent. ; 

3. Give a thorough understanding of 
one contract, preferably the 20-payment 
life plan, because it is easier to under- 


should be done for the 


ness. 


stand than some of the others. Show 
clearly how to present, using some 
method which will be casy to under- 


stand and which will bring out the four 
essential points, the one object being to 
show that this contract serves to a very 
great extent all of the financial require- 
ments of men, which are about as 
follows: (1) Bank account; (2) guaran- 
teed income in event of permanent dis- 











elementary correspondence course, my 
questionnaires being devised rather to 
discover what the student has read 
into the lessons than what he has read 
out of them. In other words, they are 
not memory tests, but common sense 
tests. We are giving our existing 
staff the option of taking this course. 


HEN I am writing a series of 

pamphlets of a more advanced 
nature, designed as more or less ex- 
haustive considerations of the broad 
problems of the salesman—such sub- 
jects as “Foundation Principles of 
Life Assurance,” “Securing Prospects,” 
“Life Assurance Salesmanship,” “Group 
Assurance,” as well as detailed discus- 
sions of plans, are being treated. Sev- 
eral of these pamphlets are now ready 
for issue, and when the series is com- 
pleted, they will be bound into one 
volume. Our written work will be 
supplemented by division lectures—I 
hope next year. 

Ve are endeavoring to abide by the 
advice we so frequently give to our 


field men—to set our objective, and 
realize month by month, the stages 
which will carry us forward to its 
realization. 


ability; (3) protection in event of death; 
(4) home or income for the future. 

4. Use paper and pencil, emphasizing 
the fact that men remember one-tenth 
of what they hear and five-tenths of 
what they both hear and see. 

5. Teach to sell and not to educate. 

6. The personal contact—the heart- 

to-heart discussion is what really counts 
and not the name on the signboard or 
the distribution of calendars and litera- 
ture. 
7. Show him his job, which may be 
divided into three parts: (1) Locating 
the prospect; (2) closing the business; 
(3) delivering the policy. 

8. Give a list of dont’s: (1) Don't ask 
any question (put your proposition); 
(2) don’t discuss other companies or 
their agents except in a kindly manner; 
(3) don’t argue; (4) don’t confuse—go 
slowly; (5) don’t show more than one 
proposition; (6) don’t talk $1,000 poli- 
cies; (7) don’t canvass in the presence 
of others, excepting the wife. 

9. Give him courage, sympathy, sup- 
port and information as required. 

10. Put him in contact with success- 
ful men in the agency—those operating 
along the lines as outlined. 


UR first, second and last thought 

should be to avoid confusing the 
agent’s mind. Men will not admit that 
they do not understand what is being 
said to them, but if too much is said 
they will most certainly become con- 
fused. 

I am inclined to think that the branch 
manager or the organizer should follow 
the same principle in educating the 
agent as the golf professional does in 
instructing his pupil. Several days are 
devoted to the swinging of the driver. 
The same is true in connection with 
each of the other clubs. The pupil would 
find himself in a hopeless muddle were 
the professional to attempt in the first 
few lessons to familiarize him with the 
use of each of the six principal clubs. 
I think that if we will handle the new 
agent in about the same way as the ex- 
perienced “pro” handles his pupil we 
will not go far astray. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
WERE OF GREAT INTEREST 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

past. He -paid a gracious tribute to 

Winslow Russell, saying that it was 

through Mr. Russell’s ingenuity that 

the Agency Officers’ organization now 


exists. He also paid a splendid com- 
pliment to retiring Chairman Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, who, he said, has 


labored long and well in the service of 
the organization. 

Sidney A. Foster, first vice-president 
and secretary of the Royal Union Mu- 
tual Life, delivered the closing remarks. 
Mr. Foster made a strong plea for law 
enforcement and loyalty to the govern- 
ment. He did not touch upon life in- 
surance, but said that at this time the 
nation needs red-blooded Americans 
who are willing to steadfastly stand for 
the best traditions of the nation. 


Abner Thorp head of the Diamond 
Life Bulletin Service, came up from Cin- 
cinnati to meet the live wires from the 
home offices. 





Jules Girardin, Chicago general agent 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, sat in the 
amen corner at most of the session. 


George H. Barmore, the Federal Life's 
agency superintendent, vigorous and 
happy, was an efficient aid to his chief, 
Chairman Hamilton. 





James E. Dunne of the Collins Invest- 
ment Co. hobnobbed with the crowd. 
Jimmie knows them all. 














Some Men 


BECAUSE they do not push to the front as they 
should— 


BECAUSE they do not put life and spirit into the 
tasks before them— 


BECAUSE they lose sight of the fact that PROG- 
RESS is never still; that it is an animate thing, 
full of life and that one must be alert and PRO- 
GRESSIVE if he is to remain upon the highway 
where PROGRESS travels. 


BUT IT MATTERS NOT how determined one 
may be to get results, he cannot do so if he does 
not represent something that has in it PROGRESS 
and life. 


HALF OF THE BATTLE is won for the agent 
who represents the ILLINOIS LIFE. 


Because it is BIG in all of those things that attract 
folk who want the best. 


yICA 


Gc 
w. STEVENS. Presio, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


Strength in the 
Binding Tie 


LIES IN THE MATERIAL from which it is con- 
structed— Truth, Integrity, Loyalty. Without these 
three elements it would be as a rope of sand. 


THE BINDING TIE between the ILLINOIS 
LIFE and its agents has in it the same three ele- 
ments—a foundation upon which all legitimate 
progress must stand. 


THE ILLINOIS LIFE KNOWS the true value of 
the real agent, consequently the company tries to 
create new ties binding the men in the Home Office 
and the men in the field in an ever closer and more 
comprehensive relationship. 


GREAT IDEALS AND GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
between men here and men there have placed the 
ILLINOIS LIFE in fertile fields, and make both 
Company and agents grow big together. 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 

















